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BY CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 


I. 
THE RAIN IN THE SOUTH. 


ARLY on the night of the first of February in the year 1781 a 
3 lonely horseman, the hope of the South, nay, of the new nation 
struggling into existence in the labor-pains of the Revolution, 
sat his weary steed on one of the highways of North Carolina, anxiously 
awaiting news. The horse was tired to death. As he stood with droop- 
ing head under the trees by the side of the road, he trembled with 
cold and fatigue. His rider, drenched to the bone by the cold, beating 
rain in spite of the long military coat wrapped about him, was no less 
weary. Man and beast were splashed with the mud and road-stains 
of the long, hard ride they had just finished. 

The wild night and the unsettled state of a country, alternately 
in the possession of opposing armies and subjected to ruthless raids 
of irrepressible partisans, kept those who had no business ahroad safely 
within-doors; consequently, when the slow, splashing plod of a horse’s 
feet in the sodden road became audible above the noise of the tempest, 
the waiting horseman forced his jaded steed out from the shelter of 
the trees and, loosening his sword in its scabbard, cautiously turned 
towards the approaching rider, giving at the same time a low whistle, 
which was promptly answered by two similar ones. Greatly relieved, 


the watcher turned his horse into the road and the two men met. The 
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latest comer reined in his horse abruptly when he saw the first and, 
lifting his hand to his wet helmet, said softly,— 

“ General ?” 

“Yes, tis I, Mr. Grey. What news?” 

“ Bad, sir,” answered the officer briefly. “Stewart has crossed at 
Beatty’s Ford, attacked and dispersed the militia detachment on guard 
there, after killing the commander, General Davidson. Cornwallis is 
over the Catawba in hot pursuit of Huger——” 

“Poor Davidson! He died as he would have preferred, in defence 
of his country. Has anything been heard of Morgan ?” 

“Nothing yet, sir.” 

“T would to Heaven I could get some word from him!” said the 
other in great anxiety. “If I could join his forces with those of. Huger 
again I think we could show his Lordship a clean pair of heels until 
the time comes to strike. Pray God it may come quickly!” he added 
with repressed vehemence. 

“Amen, sir,” assented the younger officer with the heartiness of 
youth to whom fighting was natural as breathing. 

“T must get word to Morgan of this last bad tidings somehow, and 
I have not a single staff officer left to send. I have used them up in 
messages in every direction, trying to rouse the militia.” 

“Send me, sir,” promptly volunteered the young man before him. 
“T have only ridden a few miles; my mare’s got lots left in her yet. 
I will go back into Salisbury and follow the road southwest from there. 
Perhaps I can learn something.” 

“A brave offer, my friend,” remarked the General gratefully, extend- 
ing his hand, “and I accept it. Go, and may God go with you! Find 
Morgan. Warn him that Cornwallis is over the Catawba. Tell him for 
God’s sake to push on to the north with all speed! This is supposing 
that he has not met Tarleton, or by any chance has defeated him. Tell 
him to meet us at Guilford Court-House if possible. I will order that 
the march df the other detachment be delayed as much as is prudent 
until he joins us.” 

“Very good, sir,” said the subaltern, turning away. 

“ And get word to me of anything you learn at the earliest possible 
moment. By the way, is there not some farm-house or plantation near 
by where I can pass the night? This is your country, I believe. Do 
you know anyone who——” 

“There is Judge Burton’s seat, which lies about two miles down the - 
road towards Salisbury, sir. You will easily recognize it. It is a great © 
old place built of logs, on a high hill, with the beginnings of a stockade 
around it. It lies about a half mile to the right of the road after you 
cross the river. You can’t mistake the way, sir.” 

“T shall find it, never fear,” replied the older man. 
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“ It is called ‘ Overbrook,’ sir,” continued the younger man. “ Well, 
air, good-by.” He saluted, with precision and wheeled his horse sharply. 

“ Good-by,” returned the General, and waiting until the young 
horseman had disappeared in the darkness, “ God grant he get the word 
in time!” he said, half in prayer. 

Presently, as the sound of the gallop was lost in the noise of the 
storm, he shook the feins over the neck of his own horse and plodded 
slowly down the road, a prey to anxiety so great that he lost sight of 
everything else. . 

Cornwallis with a small but well-appointed army had completely 
overrun the Carolinas. He had defeated Gates with frightful loss at 
Camden the year before, and the General, who had been called from suc- 
cessful campaigning with Washington in Northern fields, feand himself 
confronted by a tremendous problem. With an army too few in num- 
ber and too poor in material successfully to cope with that of Cornwallis, 
yet confronted with a situation which demanded action, he had 
taken the dangerous risk. of dividing his force, and had sent the 
flower of his command far to the westward under stout old Daniel 
Morgan to threaten the British communications, in the hope that. Corn- 
wallis would delay his advance, or divide his forces, or retreat. A 
month had passed without tidings of this force—a month of harrowing 
anxiety filled with appalling rumors of disaster. 

Meanwhile, Cornwallis, who had also divided his army to meet the 
two American detachments and delayed his approach for a time, had at 
last assumed the offensive again. That day he had forced the passage 
of the Catawba River, dispersed the militia guard with considerable 
loss, and was now pursuing the main body of the American army 
under Huger. The American commander himself had ridden down 
towards Salisbury attended by a meagre staff, the different members 
of which had been despatched upon various pressing errands, in the 
hope that he might obtain information about Morgan’s detachment. 
Whatever had been Morgan’s course, if his detachment were still in 
existericé, it was imperative that a junction be effected between it and 
the main body, else the cause of the South would be lost. Sure, black 
care rode behind the horseman that wretched night, and in his pre- 
occupation he almost forgot his destination. It was not until the hoofs 
of the horse rang hollow on the planks of the wooden bridge across the 
river that he recalled his intention. 

Turning to the right, he rode for a short distance until he came to 
a hill, which he slowly ascended. The top was surrounded by a half- 
completed stockade, the gate of which he fortunately found had been 
left open. He rode through the opening and drew rein before the porch 
of the house which it enclosed, a large, low, rambling two-story building, 
which appeared to be built of logs. Lights were streaming out into the 
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night through cracks in the shutters. Dismounting and leaving his 
horse, which was in no mood for unnecessary activity, he strode across 
the porch and knocked with the hilt of his sword against the door. 
As he stepped forward he heard the sound of conversation and laughter, 
which ceased suddenly as he knocked. _ 

“ How can people laugh,” he thought wearily, as he waited for a 
reply, “when their country is in such a plight?” 

“Who knocks?” cried an old and imperious voice on the other side 
of the door. 

“ A soldier.” 

“ What sort of a soldier ?” 

“An American officer, a Continental, seeking shelter from the 
storm.” 

“ We keep no——” replied the man inside, when he was interrupted 
by a sweeter sex-betraying voice, which exclaimed : 

“ Father, is this your hospitality? Open the door!” 

“ My thanks to you, madam,” cried the officer outside; “I pledge 
you my word I come on peaceful errand, and only seek shelter for my 
tired horse and myself for the night.” 

As he spoke the door was unbarred and opened, and the brilliant 
light from a warm, cheerful room streamed out around him. 

A tall old man was standing in the door-way and by his side a young 
woman. As the light fell upon the person of the traveller the old man 
started back with a frown, exclaiming in surprise: 

“General Greene! You here, and alone, sir?” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered the General gravely, stepping forward, “ tired, 
- hungry, alone, and penniless.” 

“ Enter, sir,” said the young woman. “ My father belongs to the 
other side, but I We would refuse shelter to no one on such a 
night as this.” 

“T grieve ‘to trespass upon your hospitality under such circum- 
stances,” said General Greene, stepping within the door and standing 
with the water dripping from his long cloak and forming little pools 
on the floor; but by this time the old Tory had recovered himself, and 
with cold and stately courtesy he bade the General enter, at the same 
time directing one of the slaves to take his horse to the stable. 

As the door closed behind them the General found himself in a large, 
low room, which extended clear through the house. Upon one side a 
broad flight of steps led to an upper story, and on the other a bright 
fire was blazing and crackling in a huge open fire-place. The floor was 
covered with bear-skin rugs and cases of books mingled with stands of 
arms, while swords and trophies of the chase adorned the walls. On 
one side of this living-hall was the drawing-room, furnished with all 
the elegance of that day, and on the other side the dining-room. 
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Through the door-way a massive sideboard was seen covered with gleam- 
ing glass and shining plate, and a well-stocked buffet bespoke the wealth 
of the owner, as the books indicated lis culture and the weapons his 
courage. 

In the room, besides the master and his daughter Isabel, two other 
people were standing, one a younger and a:smaller girl, the niece of 
the Judge, and the other a tall, handsome, distinguished-looking 
man, who had hastily thrown a long cloak about him as the door had 
been opened. 

“General Greene, my daughter Isabel, Miss Sarah Burton, my niece, 
and——” said the Judge, formally presenting the soldier. 

“ Your pardon, Mr. Justice,” promptly broke in the tall young man 
in the cloak, “ you need not introduce me to General Greene. My pres- 
ent business requires that I preserve my incognito.” 

“As you please,” remarked the Judge; “ the General. will, I am sure, 
respect your wishes in these troublous times. As my daughter has said, 
sir, I am a loyalist. My father fought for King George, and I am too 
old to change my politics now. At the same time, I make you welcome 
for the night as an individual. May I not offer you some refreshment ? 
Tt is some hours since you supped, doubtless ?” 

“Yes,” replied General Greene, smiling, “it is. I think that I 
supped night before last, and I have a dim idea that I had breakfast 
this morning, but it was of so slight a nature that I can scarcely be 
sure of it.” 

“Mercy!” cried the smaller woman. “To what a pitch has the 
Revolution been reduced! Breakfast night before last and supper this 
morning! I think a general might at least get something to eat out 


of an army——” 


“ He could hardly eat his soldiers, though,” answered the American 
‘officer simply, “and in my army the general fares no better than the 

private. But I beg you not to inconvenience yourself on my account; 
we are used to it,” he added, smiling again. 

“ We are proud to serve you, sir,” exclaimed Isabel. “ Know, sir,” 
she continued, “ that we are Americans, heart and soul! My father did 
not fight for the King. Come, Sarah, let us get something for the 
General ourselves.” 

“May Heaven bless you for your kind words and kind actions!” 
said the General, as he sat down before a table and rested his head 
upon his hands in deep thought and dejection. Presently, as he found 
placed before him by the hands of the two girls the best meal that he 
had tasted for a long time, he brightened, and remarked gratefully, 
“ See how your kindness has changed my condition. ‘Though wet still 


and tired too, I am no longer alone. In a moment I shall be no longer 
99 
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“And when you take this,” interrupted Sarah, drawing a small 
netted purse from the pocket of her dress, “ you will not even be pen- 
niless.” 

“Sarah! Sarah!” remarked the Judge reprovingly. 

“Sir! Sir!” responded Sarah, courtesying, “’tis my money, I 
believe, and though the amount be but little, I give it gladly for the 
cause of my country!” 

“ Let me add my contribution,” cried Isabel, supplementing Sarah’s 
gift with a larger and more bulky purse. 

“To think,” groaned the Judge, “that my own money, in the hand 
of my wayward daughter, goes to support a cause I abhor! General 
Greene, you cannot accept——” 

“Sir,” said the General quietly, “in the service of my country I 
accept everything but insult. This little sum,” lifting the two purses 
in his hand, “ insignificant as it is, represents the treasure-chest of the 
American army. It will perhaps put shoes on some barefoot soldier, 
feed a few hungry men, give a musket to another, further the cause of 
liberty by some trifle in some other way. I take it gratefully, as it is 
given generously. ’Tis by such trifles as these that revolutions are 
made, sir.” 

“If Justice Burton desires that the money be returned,” remarked 
the tall stranger, rising, “I shall have great pleasure in securing it.” 
As he spoke he stepped towards General Greene, who met his advance 
without moving a muscle. Shooting at him a glance of determination 
and authority, the General cried sharply,— 

“ Retire, sir, and do not presume to meddle with what does not con- 
cern you!” 

“Meddle, sir!” cried the other indignantly. “You shall an- 
swer: a 

“By no means,” interrupted Judge Burton. “ There shall be no 
quarrelling here! The amount is but a trifle besides 4 

“You forget yourself, sir!” exclaimed Isabel, turning on the young 
man, her face flushing with anger, her blue eyes flashing. “ By what 
right do you presume to interfere ?” 

. “Sir Fran—the Colonel, that is, does not wish to see the property 
of his betrothed devoted to the cause of the Revolution,” interjected 
Sarah sharply, her black eyes sparkling with mockery and laughter. 
It was an insulting remark, and the face of the tall young man, whom 
the girl had addressed as Colonel, darkened. 

“ Will you never cease to harp on that string?” he sata sti 
ing towards her irresolutely. 

“ Not so long as it is stretched so taut that it vibrates at a touch, 
sir,” she answered mockingly. 

“And I should like to know, sir,” continued General Greene calmly, 
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“by what right you presume to interfere with the affairs of the Ameri- 
can army. Am I to hold you an enemy to the cause ?” 

“ Hold me as you like, ned responded the other carelessly, “’tis a 
matter of inJifference to me.’ 

“ Your name, sir, —_ station?” asked the General sternly. 


“ My name is——” 


II. 
GENERAL GREENE AND CAPTAIN BAIRD HEAR TIDINGS. 

But before the answer was delivered the sound of a horse splashing 
through the mud at a hard gallop broke upon the party. As Greene 
had done, the horse was stopped before the door, and a man sprang from 
the saddle, rushed up to the door, upon which he thundered with the 
butt of his pistol. 

“Open!” cried an excited voice. “ Open immediately in the name 
of the Continental Congress!” 

“That is a name, sir,” shouted the old Judge, infuriated by this 
new interruption, “ which carries no power here!” 

“General Greene!” cried the man outside. “He is here, I am 
‘told! TI have tidings of importance! I must see him! Open at once, 
or I will force the deor !” 

“Try it!” exclaimed Judge Burton with rising choler, but on the 
instant General Greene stepped quickly towards the door. At the same 
moment the tall officer sprang forward to prevent him. Sarah’s move- 
ment, however, was as quick as his. She caught him by the arm and 
detained him for a second, just long eats in fact, to enable Greene 
to reach and unbar the door. 

“ Well, there is some compensation,” muttered the Colonel, looking 
down at the laughing face so near his shoulder, “in being held by you, 
after all!” 

“Fie! This from Isabel’s betrothed!” whispered the girl, smiling 
at him as the General flung open the door. Instantly a drenched young 

officer in a faded, worn-out American uniform, wearing a shining brass . 
helmet glistening with wet, with a draggled brush upon it, sprang into 
the room and saluted. 

“ General Greene,” he said, “ I come from——” 

“Morgan!” the General cried, his face aflame. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ And your news ?” 

“ Victory !” 

“ Praise be to God! Where was it?” 

“ At the Cowpens on the French Broad. Tarleton attacked us on 
the morning of the 17th. He was utterly and entirely defeated! We 
killed and wounded some three hundred, took six hundred and fifty 


% 
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prisoners, captured one thousand stand of arms, two field-pieces, two 
colors, and thirty-four wagons with their horses. General Morgan is 
now pushing hard for the Yadkin. Colonel Tarleton was wounded by 





Colonel Washington. I met Lieutenant Grey at Salisbury. He rode _ 


on to deliver your orders to General Morgan and told me you. were 
here.” 

“Thank God! Thank God!” cried Greene fervently. “And our 
loss ?” 

“ Seventy-three, sir !” 

“Wonderful! Your name and rank, sir?” 

“Baird, Curtis Baird, sir. I am a lieutenant in Washington’s 
horse.” 

“T shall remember it, and as soon as there is a vacancy you shall 
have a captaincy.” The General sank into deep thought for a few 
moments. 

“Has Lieutenant Baird no word of greeting for me?” asked Isabel 
quietly, stepping out from the corner of the room, where in shadow she 
had listened to him deliver his message. 

“Isabel! Miss Burton! You here!” he cried in surprise, his face 
paling as he looked upon her. The next moment he sprang eagerly for- 
ward, but stopped suddenly in the face of her uplifted hand. 

“ Why not here?” she cried. “It is my home. I bid you welcome 
to it, and I congratulate you on your news,” she added, extending her 
hand. He seized it, bent low over it, carried it to his lips, exclaim- 
ing: 

“Tt is worth the victory to be so congratulated! Oh Isabel, since 
I saw you at Charleston i 

“?Tis a bad lookout for a—soldier of fortune, that, sir,’ whispered 
Sarah meaningly to the Colonel, still restraining him, as General Greene 
once more resumed the conversation. 

“ Justice Burton, I am afraid that I shall not have the privilege of 
passing the night under your roof, after all. This news is of such im- 
portance that I must ride at once, and ride hard. Captain Baird, you 
are weary, perhaps too worn out to go on?” 

“No, sir, not in the service of my country, but my horse——” 

“ Ah!” said Greene. 

“ He can hardly go another step.” 

“True, and mine is in an equally bad condition.” He paused a 
moment. “ Justice Burton, I fear we will have to trespass further upon 
your hospitality. Can you—will you—let us have a horse apiece? We 
will leave our own in pledge——” 

“ No, sir, I will not!” thundered the Judge—“ not to save the rebel 
army or its chief from destruction! What! My horses for the enemies 
of the King!” 
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“Then we will have to take them, Mr. Justice,” said the younger 
man bluntly. 

“And who are you to do this thing?” cried the Colonel, forgetting 
_ his desire for concealment in his anger. He shook himself free from 
Sarah and sprang forward. 

“ And who are you, to stop us, sir?” answered Baird resolutely. 

“Tam Sir Francis Duane,” replied the other promptly, dropping 
his cloak and revealing the uniform of a British soldier, “a lieutenant- 
colonel on Lord Cornwallis’s staff!” . 

“Ah, so!” exclaimed Baird promptly. “ We take you prisoner, then. 
We are two to one.” 

“ No, sir, not while I can wield a sword,” cried the Judge, springing 
to the side of Sir Francis, who seemed in no wise daunted. “This gen- 
tleman is my guest, as was General Greene. He is here on peaceful 
errand to see his—my daughter, to whom he is betrothed, and I can 
permit no disturbance in the house. I beg you to retire, gentlemen.” 

“Tsabel! Betrothed!” exclaimed Baird. “ Do I hear aright?” 

“Miss Burton, sir!” thundered the Judge, “to you and all the 
world until——” 

“Until she becomes Lady Duane,” said Sir Francis, finishing the 
sentence. 

“Lieutenant Baird, I—I ” faltered Isabel. 

“The Justice is right,” interrupted the General. “ Within this 
house this night there is peace. Sir, we leave you unmolested, and 
hope for an untrammelled meeting later.” 

“Your courtesy does you honor, sir,” replied the English officer, 
smiling politely. “I hope to meet you on the battle-field. As for this 
story about Morgan, give me leave to disbelieve it.” 

“ You give me the lie, then, sir?” cried Baird, starting forward. 

“As you please,” remarked the Englishman calmly. 

“We will settle the question now, then.” : 

“Put up your sword, Captain Baird,” peremptorily said General 
Greene, stepping between them; “ you are in the service of your coun- 
try, and I doubt not before long to give you ample opportunity for 
meeting Colonel Sir Francis Duane on the field. As for the horses, I 
fear, Justice, we must take them.” 

“ Nay,” cried Isabel, springing forward, “ you shall have my horse !” 

“ And Captain Baird shall have mine!” added Sarah. 

“We will take them as freely as they are given, young ladies,” 
thankfully continued the General, “and will leave our own in pledge 
that we will some day return them. It pains me,” he added gravely, 
looking at Isabel, “ that you are betrothed to an enemy of your coun- 
try.” 
“?Tis my father’s wish, not mine, sir.” 
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“Isabel!” cried Sir Francis. 

“My daughter!” exclaimed the Judge threateningly. 

“ Ah, well,” said the General, “here is a house divided. At any 
rate, your kindness to me this night I shall never forget. Come, Mr. 
Baird, the horses are at the door. We must get on.” 

“ Miss Burton,” said the latter, bowing low before her, “I wish you 
joy. Farewell! As to you, sir,” he continued sternly, turning towards 
the Englishman, “I pray God for a speedy meeting !” 

“Your land tenure seems insecure, Sir Francis,” remarked the 
aggravating Sarah, sotto voce again. 

As the two officers rode away, Judge Burton closed the door behind 
them with an inhospitable crash. Isabel sank down in a chair, buried 
her face in her hands, and sobbed wildly. Sarah leaned against the 
wall, contemplated the Colonel with earnest scrutiny, and laughed 
bitterly. After a momentary hesitation, the soldier stepped over to 
Isabel’s side and laid his hand lightly on her shoulder. 

“A nice situation, this!” he remarked wrathfully, “and pleasant 
actions from my prospective bride.” Isabel shook off his hand and 
made no reply. 

“Have you nothing to say?” he demanded, and then his eye wan- 
dered to where Sarah stood regarding him. As if the interrogation 
had been addressed to her, she replied promptly: 

“ Nothing, sir. You forget I am not your betrothed.” 

“TI would to Heaven you——” burst forth Sir Francis, his eyes 
flashing, as he half turned towards the girl, who laughed, shook her 
head, and remarked,— 

“Remember the broad acres and the broken treasury, Sir Fran- 
cis!’ The soldier stamped his foot in vexation at this insulting 
insinuation. At the same time Isabel raised her head and looked at 
her father. 

“ Father,” she said, “I cannot do it! I——” 

“Silence, girl!” thundered the Judge. “ You have given your 
word. It has been arranged since years past between Duane’s father 
and myself.” 

“T will hold no woman as an unwilling bride,” interrupted Sir 
Francis proudly. 

“And your promise, too, has been given, sir. The betzothal has 
been publicly announced,” continued thc Judge, turning upon him. 
“Let there be no more of this. The affair must go on. Never shall 
it be said that the word of a Burton was passed in vain! *Tis a suit- 
able match, and shall be made—nay, it is! The condition of our 
affairs demands it.” 

“But that American?” responded Duane uncertainly. 

“Tsabel shall never marry an enemy to her King!” remarked the 
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Judge solemnly, lifting his hand,—“ at least not with my consent and 
blessing. But why argue further? It is settled.” 

“Oh sir!” said Isabel despairingly to Sir Francis, “why bring 
up the old subject?. As you say, sir,” turning to her father, “it is 
settled, and we might as well go on with it. Sir Francis, as I have 
said before, I respect and esteem you, and I am willing to—be——” 

“ Sacrificed, you would say, madam!” cried the young man sharply. 
“?Tis too much! But I must be away! I must take the news I have 
heard about Morgan, which I have affected to disbelieve, but which 
is probably true, after all, to his Lordship without delay. Mr. Justice, 
will you lend me a horse from your supply, the young ladies having 
exhausted theirs ?” 

“You might have had mine, if I had known,” remarked Sarah 
softly. . 

“With the greatest pleasure, Colonel, the best in the stables!” 
exclaimed the older man, ringing a bell and giving the necessary direc- 
tions toaslave. “Go upon your duties, Sir Francis, and when you have 
chased this rebel horde out of the State, I venture to predict you will 
find Isabel more complaisant. We are all wrought up by the exciting 
events of the evening; matters will take a different complexion later, 
believe me.” 

“T trust so, sir,” remarked Duane gravely. “I wish I were as 
sure of: “4 

“ Broad acres?” suggested Sarah, who was standing close at hand 
again. Her remark was not heard by anyone except Duane, who con- 
tinued, with his brow darkening,— 

“ Of the affection of Miss Isabel Burton as I am of defeating these 
upstart Americans.” 

“Your horse is at the door, sir,’ said the Judge. “Remember 
that while you are in the province Overbrook is home to you. I shall 
be here for perhaps a month longer, and after that at Guilford, where 
T go to hold court. Meantime, good-luck and God-speed to you, my 
boy !” 

“Thank you. Good-by, sir. Miss Isabel, you sent the American 
officer off with your horse; have you nothing for me?” 

““T-.wish you good fortune, sir.” 

“ And success too?” 

“Not that,” answered Isabel bravely. “Personally, I wish you 
well, but you are—an enemy to my——” 

“Tsabel! This to your betrothed!” interjected her father. 

“Tt is enough,” answered Duane proudly, bending forward and 
pressing a kiss upon her forehead. He turned away to meet the mock- 
ing eyes of Sarah again. 

“One cannot have broad acres and love too, it seems,” she whis- 
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pered. But he had his revenge for all her insulting words, for he 
seized her slight form in his arms, lifted her up, and, exclaiming 
“Allow me a kinsman’s privilege,” kissed her fervently on the lips. 
The blood rushed into her face like a flame. 

“ How dare you!” she cried, stamping her foot, as he put her down. 





“T hope the Americans will—will 
“ What?” spurring her on. 
“Make you pay dear,” she answered bravely, “for this outrage to 

—to their countrywoman !” 

“ No price,” he murmured, so low that she alone could hear, “ would 
be too great to pay for'such a privilege. By Heaven! I have half a 
mind——” 

“ Remember, I have no broad acres,” she answered defiantly, with 
spirit still unabated. Beaten by her persistency, Duane turned and left 
the room in anger. As they heard him galloping away Isabel gave an 
expression of relief, and, strange to say, Sarah took the place that the 
other girl had recently vacated at the table, and in her turn sobbed 
aloud. 

“What is the matter with you, Sarah?” asked Isabel nid 
“Are you sorry that-he is gone?” 

“Sorry!” remarked the younger girl vindictively. “He is your 
betrothed, not mine, and I hate him!” , 

So they all played at cross-purposes. Curtis Baird and Isabel Bur- 
ton had grown up together on adjoining plantations, and they had 
never known how they loved each other until Judge Burton had forced 
the betrothal between his daughter and the son of his old friend, Sir 
Francis Duane. Sir Francis Duane came of an ancient though im- 
poverished family in England, and the broad acres of Colonel Burton, 
who was one of the richest men in the South, coupled with the personal 
qualities and great beauty of Isabel Burton, his only daughter and 
heiress, had made him anxious to carry out the wish of the Judge, 
which had been the cherished dream of his father as well. 

Sarah Burton was the Judge’s niece and ward and Isabel’s cousin. 
She was possessed of a very modest competence, and made her home with 
the Burtons, a welcomed member of the family. With the perversity 
of humanity, after he had become engaged to the stately Isabel Sir 
Francis had fallen head over heels in love with her small and not 
especially beautiful cousin. As for Sarah, she had not discovered her 
feelings even to herself, and to Sir Francis she presented the appearance 
of an implacable tease. It was all desperately annoying to him, and 
had it not been for his poverty he would have abandoned Isabel and 


thrown himself at her cousin’s little feet. 
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III. 
WHAT HAPPENED AT GUILFORD. 


Srx weeks later, on the morning of the 15th of March, a little group 
of officers surrounding a rather large, thick-set man of about forty years 
of age, of commanding presence, with a ruddy face, broad brow, and 
flashing blue eyes, were looking intently down a long country road, which 
sloped down a gentle hill, crossed a shallow creek, climbed a steep 
acclivity, and lost itself in a bit of woodland which shut off the view 
in that direction. The officers sat their horses on the edge of a declivity 
overlooking the creek and the road. 

The morning was bright and sunny and slightly cool. A gentle 
breeze swept through the trees, while not a cloud floated above in the 
heavens. The season was early and the country was gay with the first 
freshness of spring. Here and there among the pines and oaks the 
white of the first dog-wood blossoms could be seen lightening the grim 
shadows, where, under the shelter of the fallen leaves, the pink-and- 
white clusters of the trailing arbutus began to show their heads. The 
grassy slopes of the meadow before them were thick with early violets. 
In the marshes and brakes along the banks of the creek the yellow jas- 
mine was putting forth its flower, and the air was filled with the fra- 
grance of the honeysuckle growing in luxuriant profusion over the 
hedges and fences surrounding the meadows. Above the hum of con- 
versation and the noise of restless thousands, the blue-bird was pouring 
forth his gallant soul in brilliant bursts of song. 

The men of the little group were clad in faded and weather-stained 
Continental uniforms, and their faces were haggard from loss of sleep, 
exposure, and the burden of responsibility. The appearance of the 
leader was that of a man who had been under a terrible strain for a 
long period, but there was in his anxious face that morning a new 
expression, the touch of relief which comes from a determination, at 
last arrived at, to abide an issue. Back of the group of officers a long, 
thin line of Continental troops in buff and blue were thrown along the 
edge of the hill in a concave formation, the sunlight sparkling from 
their gleaming bayonets. There were four slender regiments, aver- 
aging about three hundred and fifty men each. By the newness of their 
uniforms and equipments, and from the character of the men them- 
selves, it was plain to be seen that three of the regiments were com- 
posed of recruits. 

On the right of the line were two regiments from Virginia, both 
inexperienced. Next to the Virginia brigade was a body of veteran 
Continentals, known as the First Maryland Regiment. The extreme 
left of the line was held by another body of Marylanders, known as the 
Second Regiment. The First Maryland Regiment was the very flower 
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of the Continental army. It had shown its mettle in almost every 
battle in the Revolution from Long Island to the Cowpens. The old 
Second Maryland had been cut to pieces at Camden, and it was now 
composed of the rawest of recruits. Between the two Maryland regi- 
ments two pieces of artillery were stationed, covering the read. 

Off to the left of the General’s position, across the road in some 
fields, large bodies of troops were resting at ease. Among them were 
two regiments of Virginia riflemen, dressed in American hunting-shirts 
and fringed leggings, and carrying long, dangerous-looking rifles, but 
the great body was made up of militia from North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia, who were, for the most part, ununiformed and armed with an 
heterogeneous variety of muskets, rifles, fowling-pieces, and so forth. 
There was not a bayonet in the whole body of perhaps three thousand 
men. A very different appearance, indeed, til presented from the 
orderly ranks of the Continentals. 

Back of the troops stood the old brick court-house, surrounded by 
the straggling village of Guilford, a little place of perhaps two hundred 
souls. Around the court-house the baggage-train and camp-followers 
of the army were congregated. Two small six-pound guns had been 
drawn across the creek and were stationed in advance of everyone else 
in the road at the entrance to the woodland. The little group of 
artillerists were covered by a body of horsemen, less than one hundred 
in number, in gay blue and white uniforms, the sunlight shining from 
their polished metal head-pieces as their horses shifted to and fro 
uneasily in the grass. 

On the hills surrounding the position, manor houses, the centres of 
large plantations, might be seen en.bowered in the green foliage. One 
of those nearest the court-house was occupied by Judge Burton, who 
had brought his daughter and niece there to be with him during the 
spring term of court which he was holding. The session of that day 
was intermitted—not from any desire on the part of the Judge, be it 
spoken, for he Would have held court on the day of judgment if a session 
had been previously appointed for that time—because it was found 
impossible to secure the attendance of anyone except the criminals, in 
view of the general excitement attendant upon the approaching battle. 

The house, though at a safe distance from the hill and valley 
occupied by the American troops, afforded from the upper porch a fair 
view of the whole situation. Neglecting everything else since early 
morning, when the Continental soldiers had marched down the road, 
the two girls, Isabel and Sarah, had been on the balcony waiting and 
watching for the impending conflict in strained anxiety,—each having 
a lover on the field. 

It was about nine o’clock in the morning. Suddenly far away to 
the southward the dull boom of cannon was heard, followed by fainter 
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reverberations which spoke of volleys of musketry. The sound awoke 
everybody to attention. 

“They are there, then,” remarked General Greene, his worn face 
lighting as he turned to the little group of staff officers. “Do you 
hear the sound, gentlemen? I judge them to be four or five miles away. 
Lee will delay their advance for an hour or two, and they will probably 
move circumspectly after that, so we shall have them upon us about 
noontime. We will fight them here. The men have had their break- 
fast, Colonel Carrington?” he asked, looking at the quartermaster. 

“ Yes, sir, some time ago,” responded the latter. 

“That’s well. Will you have the baggage-train sent back to the 
ironworks on the Haw, Colonel, our rallying-point in case of defeat— 
which may God avert! Mr. Grey, will you tell Generals Eaton and 
Butler to follow me promptly with the North Carolina militia? Cornet 
Hale, direct Generals Stevens and Lawson to be ready to advance with 
the Virginia militia when they receive word from me. Tell Colonels 
Campbell and Lynch with their riflemen to follow the South Carolin- 
ians. General Huger and Colonel Williams, you will look after the 
right and left brigades on this hill. Keep the men in line, but let them 
lie at ease. They will have work enough to do later on. I will return 
after I have posted the other lines and take personal command here 
myself. *Tis a pretty place for a battle. Captain Kirkwood, will you 
follow me with your Delawares? Now, gentlemen, let us go forward.” 

The Continentals on the hill had been near enough to hear every 
word that had been spoken. As they caught the General’s meaning, 
they began a cheer which was presently taken up by everyone on the 
field. After having been chased and hunted for two months, they were 
in marvellous good trim for a fight. The General’s worn face flushed 
with pleasure at this demonstration as he rode down the hill. 

Greene’s combination of his force and Morgan’s in the face of Corn- 
wallis’s efforts to prevent the junction, and his subsequent retreat from 
the Catawba to the Dan, had been one of the most masterly achievements 
in military science that the world had seen. The “ten thousand” had 
not made a more famous march. He had been pursued by the inde- 
fatigable Earl with a desperation and determination that would have 
won success from almost any other commander who ever lived. The 
English General, staking all upon the throw, had actually burned and 
abandoned his baggage and exhausted himself in a vain effort to reach 
the American. When he had turned back from the Dan, Greene, who 
had been re-enforced, followed upon his heels, as we have seen, and 
elected to give battle at Guilford Court-House. 

The little body of officers soon reached the two pieces of artillery 
commanded by Captain Singleton, standing in the road. In obedience 
to Greene’s command, the six-pound guns were limbered up, and the 
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artillery, followed by Washington’s cavalry and Kirkwood’s veterans 
from Delaware, the last remnant of another gallant regiment, advanced 
along the road. General Greene rode through the trees for about half 
a mile until he came to an open field on the edge of the wood, where 
there was a stout rail fence. Here he halted and advanced the two 
guns forward on the road. He sent Washington’s cavalry and Kirk- 
wood’s men off to the right, re-enforcing them, as it came on the field, 
by Lynch’s Virginia regiment. On the left Campbell’s riflemen and 
the infantry of Light-Horse Harry Lee’s famous Legion were posted 
on a little hill. Between these two bodies, back of the rail fence, he 
drew up the militia. 

The position was admirably chosen, and, resolutely defended, might 
be held for a long time even by green troops against veterans. Ex- 
horting the militia to stand fast and deliver a few well-aimed volleys 
and then retire slowly without breaking, Greene was about to turn back 


- to post the remaining lines, when he saw a horseman galloping furiously 


towards him along the road. He wore the green jacket of the cavalry 
of Lee’s Legion, and when he drew near enough to see the party, he 
waved his hand frantically and shouted out: 

“They are coming, sir! We got in touch with them about four 
miles south of here and have defeated and dispersed Tarleton’s cavalry, 
which was leading the advance. We drove them back. upon the main 
body. Colonel Lee is skirmishing with them now. He sent me on to 
tell you that he thinks the whole army is there, Cornwallis leading in 
person.” 

“ That’s well. Go back to him, sir, and tell him we will fight the 
enemy, at Guilford Court-House. Let him withdraw his cavalry and 
post them on the left flank, on that hill in the woods over yonder, with 
Campbell’s riflemen to cover the militia. Gentlemen, we will have 
battle surely this morning. I’m glad the retreating is over.” 

The General then turned and rode back about three hundred yards 
into the thick of the woods. He stopped there and drew the Virginia 
militia up in a long line in the tangled brush under the trees. This 
body of militia had been in action before at Camden, where they 
had behaved disgracefully enough. It was believed that they were 
desirous of wiping out the stigma they had incurred then, but General 
Stevens, who was in command, -and who had been betrayed by their 
cowardice before, took no chances this time. He stationed trusty men 
as sentinels behind the line, with orders to shoot everybody who flinched 
from the guns and gave back. Having posted them as advantageously 
as the ground permitted, Greene slowly rode back to the Continentals 
upon the hill, who seemed in high spirits, for they greeted the com- . 
mander they loved with enthusiastic cheers. 

It was eleven o’clock in the morning now. In another hour or two 
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the enemy would be upon them; it was a momentous day for the coun- 
try and for the Revolution. If Greene’s army were crushed and dis- 
persed, the South would be hopelessly lost and the great State of 
Virginia would lie open to attack. Cornwallis had only about twenty- 
five hundred troops to perhaps forty-five hundred Americans, but the 
British army was composed of picked men, who had been fighting in 
America for five years. Every man. was a veteran, while all but fifteen 
hundred of Greene’s troops were raw militia, one-half of whom had 
never heard a shot fired in anger and upon whom experience had shown 
but little dependence could be placed. Of the regulars of the Conti- 
nental line not more than one-third were veterans, the rest being new 
troops which had never been under fire. The officers on both sides were 
excellent, there being but little to choose between them. 

It was absolutely necessary for Greene to fight a battle. He could 
go on skilfully retreating and advancing without coming in touch with 
the enemy for an indefinite time, but the object of campaigns is not so 
much the preservation of your own army as the annihilation of that of 
the enemy, and no amount of marching and countermarching, how- 
ever brilliant, will produce that result. Armies must be beaten, there- 
fore the American had elected to fight. 

Cornwallis had been endeavoring to bring about a battle with his 
wily antagonist for the last two months, and he looked eagerly forward 
to repeating the brilliant success of Camden. In spite of his disparity 
in numbers, he was entirely confident of success. 

About half after-eleven o’clock a trooper from the Legion informed 
Greene that: Lee had established himself in the desired position in the 
rear of the left flank of the first line, and that the British were still 
some distance away, halting for dinner. The Americans dined from 
their scantily provided haversacks and waited, lying on their arms. 


IV. 
THE TENTH LEGION. 

At half-after one o’clock the roar of a cannon broke the stillness 
of the afternoon. From behind the woodland the eager watchers pres- 
ently saw a faint column of blue smoke rising over the tree-tops. The 
discharge was answered by a second and a third, which told that the 
American guns were engaged in a duel with the British artillery. Most 
of the men, especially the younger ones, though not yet called to atten- 
tion, instantly lost their listless and indifferent air; they straightened 
themselves up, grappled their weapons, and looked eagerly down the 
road, endeavoring to peer through the trees. The veterans of the First 
Maryland, with affected bravado, however, paid but little attention 
to the matter, though to the green regiments the sound was filled with 
ominous portent. 
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After about twenty minutes’ continuous firing, the sharp crash of 
a volley rang through the wood near by; another and another fol- 
lowed; then the sound of faint cheering rose, and then—silence. Pres- 
ently on the outskirts of the woods and far over to the left of the field 
a hatless man appeared, running wildly. As he ran they saw him throw 
away his gun and rush forward without arms. He was followed by a 
second, a third, and many others. Some of them were bleeding; one 
or two fell in the openings and lay still. Soon on either flank a broken 
stream of men, white-faced and panting, plunged through the trees in 
panic terror and disappeared. The firing began again suddenly; the 
sharp crack of the Virginia rifles was now heard above the deeper and 
more crashing sound of the English muskets. 

“Those North Carolina militia have failed us again, gentlemen. 
I hope the guns are safe,” said Greene, compressing his lips, as his quick 
eye took in the whole scene. “The British have rushed them with the 
bayonet. Pray God that the Virginians hold!” 

The Continentals were falling into line without orders now. Even 
the veterans of the Maryland line were giving way to the excitement of 
the pregnant moments. The gunners on the hill blew their matches, 
while the matrosses handled their pieces determinedly. At.this moment 
Captain Baird galloped up to the General. 

“Colonel Washington bids me report, sir,” he cried, dismounting 
and saluting, “that the front line broke and ran, after two ineffective 
volleys, when the British charged, but that Lee and Campbell on the 
left appear to be hotly engaged and holding their own, and that Lynch 
and Kirkwood are retiring in good order upon the second line, which 
is already heavily engaged and standing up well. Our horse is still 
covering the left flank. The whole British army is upon us.” 

“ Ride to the front, Captain Baird,” said Greene, “ and tell General 
Stevens to hold his line at all hazards as long as he can. Direct Colonel 
Washington tS withdraw the horse from the trees and take position in 
the clearing off to the left, ready to cut down the enemy when they come 
into the open. He will know when to charge. Are the guns taken, sir?” 

“No, sir, they have been drawn back on the second line, and are 
doing good service.” 

“That’s well; now go, sir,” returned the General. “The Vir- 
ginians are making a brave stand,” he added, as he watched the young 
man gallop off to the front, “but they can’t hold out much longer. 
They will be on us presently.” He turned to the officers behind him. 
“ Bring your men to attention!” he cried. 

The wood was now filled with the roar of the guns, and the crackling 
and rattling of the small arms rolled through the trees in continuous 
vibration with an ever-increasing volume of sound. Great masses of 
blue smoke drifted hither and thither and obscured the view. 
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Washington’s cavalry came forth presently from the shelter of the 
trees; as they reached the open they broke into an easy trot, and as 
they leaped the creek and passed up the valley before the General and 
his staff, sitting on the top of the hill, swords were waved in the air 
and the men cheered in salute. The Continentals behind fairly shouted 
with delight. Very handsome the little band of cavaliers looked as they 
rode by, following their gallant leader. 

The Virginians were redeeming themselves, evidently. They were 
making a gallant stand. The battle roared on. The minutes wore 
away, and still the British did not appear. After a few moments of 
suspense, Greene turned to another staff officer and bade him ride 
down to the second line and find out how the day went. Before the 
officer could start, however, the Virginia militia began to appear through 
the trees. . They were not running. They stopped, fired from behind 
the trees like experienced woodsmen, and fell back once more, loading 
and firing again and again. General Stevens had them well in hand. 
But as they slowly gave back they at last reached the open. Stevens 
was wounded and carried off the field. It was a demoralizing circum- 
stance. As they were men without shelter now, they began to break; 
leaderless, they moved hastily around the left flank of the Continentals 
and poured down the Salisbury road past the court-house. They had 
done splendid service, and no one could blame them for their retreat. 
It takes a veteran to face a bayonet, and a veteran with a bayonet at 
that. 

In front of the hill Kirkwood’s Delawares were returning in excel- 
lent order; up the road Singleton brought his two pieces of artillery 
at a gallop. Directing an officer to endeavor to re-form the Virginians 
behind the last line of defence, or failing that to rally them on the 
baggage-train back at the ironworks, the General turned to the Con- 
tinentals on the hill, his main dependence. The moment was ap- 
proaching,—it was at hand. With the retreat of the Virginians the roar 
of the battle died away save on the extreme left, where the crackling 
musketry told that Lee and Campbell, cut off from the rest, were hero- 
ically fighting against heavy odds. The woods were cleared and the 
red coats of the British could be seen in the openings. Presently, re- 
forming their lines under the shelter of the trees, they came out into 
the clearing. 

Their ranks were closed up and re-dressed, the alignment perfected 
as if on parade; they had lost heavily in the advance through the 
wood, but they still presented a most formidable and splendid appear- 
ance that bright sunny afternoon. There on the right were the tall 
brass and leather helmets of the Hessians; next to them the green 
plaids of the kilted Highlanders; on their left the black bearskins 
of the Guards; farther along the line stretched the brilliant scarlet 
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of the Thirty-third Foot, Cornwallis’s old regiment; while the extreme 
left was held by the Welsh Fusileers, the Prince of Wales’s own. 
There were yagers and light infantry covering either flank, and reserve 
battalions of guards. Back of the centre was Cornwallis himself, sur- 
rounded by a brilliant staff and attended by a squadron of Tarleton’s 
depleted cavalry. On the hill by him was drawn up the British battery 
of three guns, four-pounders. The British right wing was under the 
command of General Leslie with Colonel Stewart supporting him, the 
left was under Colonel Webster. The supporting battalions of the 
Guards were under General O’Hara. 

There was a brief lull in the battle, which was broken by the artillery 
on both sides resuming the engagement. Under cover of the smoke 
Cornwallis gave the signal to Webster to advance. Webster’s brigade 
ran rapidly down the hill and began mounting the opposite slope. At 
the same time Leslie’s force was extended to the right, to attack the 
Americans in the flank if possible. Singleton’s two guns, Kirkwood’s 
Delawares, and the famous First Maryland Regiment were stationed 
in front of Webster’s brigade. Those cool soldiers took a careful aim 
at the British approaching them, and, firing slowly and deliberately, 
by platoon and section, absolutely smashed the British advance. 

The Englishmen hesitated and began to give ground. Colonel 
Webster, as brave a soldier as ever lived, galloped to the front of his 
shattered lines to lead them on. Under the inspiration of his splendid 
presence, courage, and leadership, they halted and came back up the 
hill again, but as they approached the American lines once more they 
blazed forth fire again. The gallant Colonel was shot and instantly 
killed. The line wavered, broke, and ran. 

Meanwhile on the American left the Guards and the Highlanders 
had at last got within striking distance of the Second Maryland. Col- 
onel Williams, who commanded the American left brigade, saw the 
repulse of Webster’s men and had hoped to repeat the feat on the other 
flank, but the British came on with splendid courage and grim deter- 
mination, withholding their fire until near the American line, when 
they poured it in upon the raw Continentals. At this critical juncture, 
actuated by one of those unaccountable panics, in spite of everything 
the officers could do, the Second Maryland broke and fied. The militia 
had not run faster nor farther. As a regiment it was gone. The left 
flank of the American army was open. 

On the right the Virginia line was engaged at long shot, but was in 
no present danger. Cornwallis had ridden down into the thick of 
Webster’s retreat and, seconded by O’Hara, was trying to urge the men 
to go forward again. They hesitated, and the front of the First Mary- 
land was left clear for the moment. Realizing the danger to his 
exposed left flank, Greene left the centre and galloped to the First 
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Maryland, his Tenth Legion, and ordered them to wheel to the right 
and open upon the Guards and the Highlanders, who were coming on 
flushed with victory, and had actually captured the two American guns 
on the left. They had surmounted the slope and were now on the 
hill. 

The First Maryland responded gallantly to their General’s demand. 
The horse of Colonel Gunby was shot, and he was thrown violently to the 
ground, but John Eager Howard, their lieutenant-colonel, than whom 
no better soldier ever lived, sprang to the front of the line and, waving 
his sword, gave the command to wheel to the right. From the distance 
Webster’s shattered brigade began to pour in a scattered fire, but they 
were held in check by the fire of the Delawares and Virginians. Mean- 
while, the First Maryland swooped down on the Guards. After deliv- 
ering a terrific volley at close range into the thick of the British, 
Howard lifted his sword and gave the command to charge with the 
bayonet. ; 

It was the sort of game the British desired, and a game they had 
played before with brilliant success on many fields. There was a 
tradition in their army that Americans could not stand the British 
bayonet. The tradition was shattered that day. The veterans of 
Long Island, of Princeton, of Trenton, of Germantown, of Brandy- 
wine, of Valley Forge, of Monmouth sprang forward eagerly to the 
attack. Bayonets crossed in bitter hand-to-hand conflict, and the bat- 
tle raged with terrific ferocity in the smoke around the captured guns. 
The British fought desperately to retain their position, but, in spite 
of their courage, the Marylanders could not be denied. The attack was 
pushed home and the English were driven from the guns. Leslie had 
been sent to another part of the field, Stewart was killed, and his men 
began to retire slowly, still fighting. 

Supports were sent forward on the run by Cornwallis; the English 
turned again, and the little body of Marylanders on the hill were in 
danger of being overwhelmed. Greene’s horse was shot in the melee, 
and he was thrown to the ground, but he recovered himself instantly, 
remounted another one, and cheered on his men. But the difference 
in numbers began to tell against the Marylanders. They rallied on the 
guns, however, and with stern resolution held the position. Men met 
men breast to breast and thrust and hacked and beat and hewed at 


each other. 
V. 


“0 THE WILD CHARGE THEY MADE.” 
“THE cavalry!” cried Greene in the thick of the action. “ Tell 
Washington——” 
But that able soldier had already seen the peril. His men had 
enjoyed but little opportunity for fighting during the morning. They 
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had sat their horses uneasily on the little acclivity on the left and 
watched thé advance of the British. With hearts beating and eyes 
afiame, they lusted for the sound of the charge. The horses, splendid 
specimens of Virginia’s most famous breeds, shared the impatience of 
their riders. They flung their heads into the air and pawed the ground 
nervously and shook with excitement. The roar of the battle was music 
to them. 

There was a time when they might have charged across the open with 
good effect, but Washington, with a soldier’s eye, saw the supreme oppor- 
tunity was not yet come. They were the only cavalry left in the 
American army, and they could not be thrown away. Lee’s Legion 
was surrounded and bravely fighting a battle of its own off to the left. 
Washington must deliver his blow when it would prove the most telling. 
There would be time but for one opportunity, so he sat his horse like 
an iron statue and waited. It takes courage to wait. He saw the 
advance of the Highlanders and the Guards; saw the ignominious 
‘retreat of the Second Maryland; saw Greene order the advance of the 
famous First Maryland; saw the volley and then that magnificent 
bayonet charge. 

“Now! Now! Let us advance!” at last shrieked one of the young 
men in the ranks of the cavalry, overcome by uncontrollable excitement 
and enthusiasm. , 

“ Silence in the ranks!” thundered Washington, never turning his 
head. Abashed by the reproof, ine young soldier reined in his horse. 
Still, the time had not arrived, the Marylanders could take care of 
themselves. When the supports advanced he would strike, so Wash- 
ington reasoned. Presently he saw the Guards give way before the 
furious Marylanders. Then he noticed the supports sent by Cornwallis 
coming forward on the run. Captain Baird, at the head of his troop 
of horse, thought he recognized the tall form of Sir Francis Duane 
leading them. Back of them rode Cornwallis himself. Webster’s shat- 
tered brigade had at last been re-formed and was coming up the hill. 
A horseman broke from the melee on the crest and started towards 
Washington. 

* Gentlemen,” he said, smiling with fierce pleasure, “I think now is 
our time. Attention! Draw sabres! Trot! March!” 

A bugle-call rang over the field. 

Keeping their horses well in hand, the cavalry started down the 
slope, deploying as they advanced. Leaping the little branch, or brook, 
the trot became a canter. Presently the canter broke into a gallop. 

“ Charge!” shouted Washington, urging his horse into a wild run. 
Waving their swords in the air, with every nerve tingling and every 
muscle tense with excitement, they struck the broken ranks of the 
Guards on the flank, scattered them like chaff before the wind, and 
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plunged like a stone in a wave into the approaching British line. The 
horsemen had spread out in obedience to the orders of their Colonel 
as they galloped, and in a long, thin line they struck the British, in 
spite of a scattering fire, with tremendous force. There was no time 
for them to prepare to receive the charge with the bayonet. 

Sir Francis Duane, on horseback, threw himself in front of his 
troops and frantically called upon them to stand firm. In vain; the 
soldiers gave way before the terrible onset. Washington himself was 
in the lead upon the right of the cavalry, Baird upon the left. The 
American Captain urged his horse towards Duane. The two met and 
crossed swords. A light of recognition shone in the eyes of each, 
although they said no word. Steel rang against steel as the blades 
gritted against each other. The advantage of the onset was with the 
American. He beat down the Englishman’s guard and thrust violently 
at him. Sir Francis swerved, and the sword went through his arm. 
The next instant he was borne back in the rout. At the same time a 
bayonet thrust from the hand of some dying, desperate Highlander 
despatched Baird’s horse, and a random bullet from the hill struck 
him in the body as he fell. 

The unchecked cavalry sped on, cutting and slaughtering, the iron 
hoofs of the horses trampling the dead and wounded under foot in 
hideous and impartial horror. As the men broke through the British 
lines on the other side, they swerved around to where General Greene 
sat on his horse on the hill-top. 

“‘ Well done, the horse!” he cried, with his eyes shining. “A splen- 
did charge! You have saved us! Take your men back again, sir!” 
he shouted to Washington, pointing towards the British. ‘“ Forward, 
the First Maryland!” 

This time there was no repulse. After a confused melee the British 
began to give ground and ran down the hill, closely followed by their 
pursuers. Unless their retreat could be stopped they would be lost. 
Cornwallis had a dreadful alternative before him, defeat or the de- 
struction of his own men. He chose the latter, and opened with his 
artillery upon the men engaged in that hand-to-hand struggle, firing 
upon friend and foe alike. Presently the British fairly turned and ran 
from the hill, re-forming as they could upon their own guns, and 
leaving a clear space in front of them. The American advance was 
halted by the furious artillery fire from the British guns, and by 
Greene’s orders they withdrew to the hill again. 

Three horses had been shot from under Cornwallis in the engage- 
ment. His guns had killed many of his own troops but had effected 
the salvation of his army. He had lost fearfully iu the battle, his killed 
and wounded amounting to some six hundred, or one-fourth of his 
whole force. He still possessed, however, fifteen hundred excellent 
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troops, who had done such fighting on that day as would immortalize 
them forever. 

By the defection of the militia, the retreat of the Second Maryland, 
and many casualties, Greene’s forces were now reduced to something 
like one thousand men. Stevens had not succeeded in re-forming his 
men; Lee and his Legion had been cut off from the army and had 
not rejoined the main body. The Virginia Continentals had done well 
in the action, but they were not to be counted upon in the hand-to- 
hand fighting with which it was evident Cornwallis proposed to end 
the day. The First Maryland had suffered severely, though its morale 
and spirit were unbroken. They had fought gallantly, and so far 
honors were even. If the American army were destroyed, Cornwallis’s 
end would be attained. If, however, Greene could preserve his Con- 
tinental nucleus as a rallying-point, he might win the campaign, 
though he lost the day and yielded possession of the field. Should he 
stake the cause of the country upon one throw? Wisely, he determined 
to withdraw. 

Deploying the Virginia brigade as a rear-guard, he skilfully with- 
drew his troops from the battle-field, picking up the scattered First 
Maryland on the way and overtaking the Virginia militia as he marched. 
When he reached the rallying-point on the Haw River he fell from 
his horse in a dead faint. Cornwallis made practically no pursuit. 
Greene was forced to abandon his guns, as the horses had all been 
killed, and Cornwallis remained in possession of the field. He had won 
a. technical victory, but at a fearful cost. Many of his best and bravest 
officers had been killed and a number severely wounded. The slaughter 
among the rank and file had been dreadful. 

The day after the battle, abandoning the severely wounded to the 
Americans, Cornwallis, without baggage and supplies, gave up the field 
he had so gallantly contested and obtained, and began that march 
towards the'coast. which threw him into the arms of Washington and 
de Rochambeau at Yorktown. Greene immediately reoccupied the 
field, and despatched Lee and Colonel Washington to harass the re- 


treating British soldiery. 


VI. 
LORD CORNWALLIS PAYS AN AWFUL PRICE. 

From the high porch of the old house on the hill back of the town 
the two girls had watched the varying courses of the bitter struggle in 
front of the court-house. To the awful fascination of battle was added 
that intense and painful interest due to the fact that each girl had a 
lover in the field, whose course she could not follow and whose fate she 


could not determine. 
The statement is entirely accurate, for there was no doubt of the 
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affection of Curtis Baird for Isabel, and the valiant effort Duane had 
made to cast from his heart the image of the mocking Sarah had been 
such an utter failure that he could no longer disguise his passion. As 
for that young lady, although she had not admitted even to herself 
hitherto the intensity with which she craved his affection, and would 
have returned it had it been bestowed upon her, yet under the touch- 
stone of the imminent deadly peril to her lover in the combat her heart 
was revealed. No one else, however, suspected this. 

Isabel, although unwilling, with the peculiar compliance of that 
bygone day—and it would have been nearly impossible to run counter 
to the influence and will of her father, in fact—had acquiesced in her 
betrothal to Sir Francis, but she could no more control her feelings 
under the circumstances in which she found herself than could her 
cousin. So the blue eyes of the one girl followed the movements of 
the squadron of cavalry, and with the keenness of affection easily 
singled out the object of her devotion, sitting her own gray mare— 
he and the General had exchanged horses at his request, by the way, 
as they left the hall—at the head of his troop; while the black eyes 
* of the other girl with as much eagerness scanned the advancing British 
lines, and presently were rewarded by the sight of the tall scarlet-clad 
figure of her hero, as he led the reserves to throw back the counter 
attack of the First Maryland. 

The two girls, with the assistance of the Judge, who explained every- 
thing, eagerly followed the attack with sensations as vivid as they were 
painful. They saw the splendid charge of the cavalry, but in the dust 
and smoke of the melee, after the two bodies of contestants mingled 
in the conflict, they lost sight of the two figures to which their attention 
had been so steadily given, and though they searched the field with 
intense glances during the cessation of the battle, while Cornwallis 
re-formed his line within the shelter of the woods, they could detect 
neither the one nor the other. 

The ground was dotted with bodies of the fallen, convulsive move- 
ments here and there proclaiming that life still continued in some of 
them. The red-coats lay like vivid gouts of blood upon the trampled . 
sod, but there was not a few in faded blue-and-buff as well, and the 
light from the burnished helmets here and there showed that the cav- 
alry had not come off scathless. Though the smoke drifted up and 
away, a blue haze still hung over the field, for the wind had been killed 
by the furious cannonade. Riderless horses were galloping aimlessly 
about over the scene of conflict, while others lay desperately wounded, 
adding shrill, uncanny screams of pain to the scene. 

“T do not see him anywhere,” remarked Isabel in great anxiety. 

“Nor I,” added Sarah, striving to stifle her emotion, and referring, 


of course, to a different person. 
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“T have no doubt he is all right,” said the Judge consolingly. 
“The Americans would never dare——” 

“TI do not refer to Colonel Duane,” interrupted Isabel hastily, 
“and the Americans seem to have dared much yonder.” 

“ But I do,” muttered Sarah under her breath. 

“To whom then?” cried the Judge, ignoring his daughter’s last 
remark. “It cannot be possible that you still permit yourself to enter- 
tain feelings of—er—attachment towards that young American ?” 

“See, they are moving again!” cried Sarah, scanning the red line 
coming out of the woods. Isabel shot a glance of gratitude at her for 
diverting the attention of the Judge, who instantly turned his gaze 
towards the battle-field. 

“Yes, yes!” he exclaimed exultantly, “I thought it would be but 
a temporary reverse. Now we shall see——” 

And see they did, for simultaneously with the British movements 
the withdrawal of the American troops began. ‘There was a desultory 
skirmish between the British van and the American rear-guard, but 
it was evident that the battle was over. 

“We have won!” cried the Judge. “God save the King! Provi- 
dence has frowned upon rebellion since the Angels fell. A glorious 
day for our country !” 

“Not for mine, sir!” said Isabel firmly. 

“Nor for mine!” added Sarah. 

“ And although we are retreating,” Isabel continued, “I am sure 
we are not defeated. See the red men on the slope, and note how many 
are lying there, compared with the blue! General Greene told you 
that he could not lose his army, that a battle more or less meant noth- 
ing, but that an army lost meant the loss of the South. Father,” she 
_added, “I—we—must go down to the field! They—he—may be 
wounded—killed—there. I cannot bear it!” 

“Who may be? To whom do you refer?” cried the Judge im- 
periously. 

“To Sir Francis Duane, who else?” interrupted Sarah again, 
anxious on her own account and to save her cousin. “ He may be, as 
Isabel says, wounded or dying. Let us go!” 

“A battle-field is no place for females,” remarked the Judge un- 
certainly; “still, I am so glad to see such evidences of affection on 
your part, Isabel, that I will have the carriage called and we will drive 
down at once.” 

A short time after, the carriage stopped near a brilliant group of 
offieers who occupied the same hill from which General Greene and 
his men had watched for news early in the morning. As the Judge 
descended from the carriage, Cornwallis espied the two ladies and 
rode towards them, followed by his staff. They had met the previous 
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winter at Charleston, and he was glad to renew their acquaintance. 
It was policy, too, to conciliate the people of the country so far as 
possible, and Judge Burton was perhaps the most prominent and 
influential loyalist and Tory for miles around. 

The Earl’s brilliant scarlet uniform was soiled and stained. Three 
horses had been shot from under him during the battle, and he had 
come in contact rather heavily with the earth on two occasions. When 
he burned the baggage of his army to facilitate the pursuit, he had not 
spared himself, and the two months’ desperate campaigning had left 
its mark upon him as well. 

He smiled politely as he gracefully saluted the ladies, though the 
effort he made to dispel the thoughtful sadness of his face was a 
failure. 

“T am happy,” he remarked, “at being privileged to renew my 
acquaintance with the Misses Burton and Mr. Justice Burton, a loyal 
servant of the King.” 

“God bless him!” cried the Judge, lifting his hat. “I congratu- 
late your Lordship upon a glorious victory! A splendid feat of arms, 
sir! We watched it from yonder house. Such fighting, I venture to 
say, has rarely been done by His Majesty’s troops as on this day!” 

“They have done well, but they met their match, though,” replied 
Cornwallis, “in that ragged Maryland regiment whose mettle we have 
tried, it seems to me, on every field on which we have engaged, from 
New York to North Carolina. As you say, sir, it was a glorious day 
for His Majesty’s arms. The field is ours, but at what a cost! What 
a frightful cost!” he added, passing his hand over his brow and point- 
ing out to the field. “ Look yonder at the price we paid! Never saw I 
such fighting! In a hundred battles I never met with such resist- 
ance! See that heap of dead around those two guns? Another such | 
victory would leave us undone, I fear, and yet we would have swept 
them all off the field had it not been for Washington’s horse, which 
stopped Duane’s advance by a brilliant charge. I had to open upon 
my own men to save the day,” he cried, turning his face away as the 
recollection came back to him. 

“T saw it, sir,” said the Judge. “ It was indeed a terrible alterna- 
tive.” 

“A defeat meant annihilation, the loss of the South,” said Corn- 
wallis gravely. “General O’Hara is wounded, Stewart and Webster 
killed, and hundréds of other brave men!” He sighed sadly. 

“Sir Francis Duane, sir?” asked the Judge. “I do not see him.” 

“He went down under Washington’s cavalry charge. He is out 
there with the rest. The surgeons are doing the best——” 

“Hold, sir!” exclaimed the Judge warningly. “He is the be- 
trothed of: 
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Cornwallis turned to the two young ladies in intense surprise. 
Tsabel’s eyes were still roving over the field. The statement of the 
Earl had made no impression upon her. Sarah, on the contrary, had 
turned deathly pale, and was leaning forward, her hand clutching the 
bosom of her dress. As she heard the Earl’s words, she sprang from 
the carriage and made her way down the hill. After a momentary 
‘hesitation Isabel followed her. 

“Your pardon, Mr. Justice,” “a the Earl ett, “T was not 
aware of his relations to your niece.” 

“To my daughter, sir!” said the Judge testily. “My niece has 
no interest whatever in Sir Francis save a cousinly one.” 

“Well, let us hope that they may find him all right,” replied the 
mystified Cornwallis. “As for me, you will excuse me, I am sure. 
I have pressing duties to attend to. Lieutenant Levison will go with 
you, and you have, of course, the freedom of the field.” 

Attended by the young Lieutenant from the British General’s staff, 
Judge Burton walked down the hill in the direction the girls had taken. 


VII. 
AFTER THE BATTLE—LOVE. 

THE battle-field was a revolting scené. Nearly one thousand men. 
in the short space of half an hour had fallen upon that little hill. 
The soft fresh grass of the morning was trampled and torn up in every 
direction. There were purple stains upon the turf other than the 
violets! The raw earth was covered with great, deep blotches where 
the blood of wounded soldiers had been poured upon it. The dead 
lay in every conceivable position and with every possible expression 
upon their faces. Some looked as if they had fallen peacefully asleep. 
Others had torn up the sod in their death-agony, and their white or 
blood-stainéd faces were turned up to the sky with such a look of terror 
and anguish fixed upon them as froze the blood. 

Where the fighting had been hardest, around the abandoned gun- 
carriages, which were splashed with blood, bodies were piled in heaps. 
The course the cavalry had taken in the charge was marked by a broad 
trail thick with bodies, many of which had been trampled by the iron- 
shod hoofs of the horses with results too sickening to dwell upon. In 
addition to thé dead, the ground was covered with wounded, begging 
for water, moaning and shrieking in pain, or raving in fever. Among 
them the English surgeons were working heroically, doing what they 
could for all that needed succor as they came upon them without regard 
to the uniform they wore. They were few in number, however, and 
the work was great. 

The two girls had stopped on the edge of the field appalled by the 
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harrowing situation. From the porch the hideous side of war had not 
been in evidence. There they had seen the glory and the splendor, 
the pomp and circumstance of it. Here they were brought face to 
face with the naked, stark, brutal truth of its hideous reality. They 
gazed about them, white-faced and shrinking, but the consuming desire 
in their hearts constrained them to go on, and, overcoming their natural 
repugnance, they- threaded their way over the field amid the dazed and 
delirious wounded. Isabel’s eyes took no note of the red-coats, but 
scanned the men with the metal helmets; Sarah looked for another 
figure. 

Bent upon differing purposes, unconsciously they separated, and 
Sarah made her way towards the edge of the wood. There, under a 
tree, propped up against it, in fact, lay Sir Francis Duane. The sur- 
geons had just left him. In addition to the sword-wound which Baird 
had given him, he had been shot in the back by the fire of the British 
guns when Cornwallis opened on the mass. He was not seriously hurt, 
however, and neither wound would require much time in healing. As 
Sarah caught sight of him she fairly fled to his side. She sank 
down on her knees by him and, _—— his unwourided hand, drew it 
to her breast. 

“Oh!” she gasped, in a voice full of apprehension and intensity, 
and in which her love for him would show itself, “I have found you! 
Tell me—tell me, where are you wounded ?” 

“You have forgiven me for my rudeness when I bade you good-by 
a month ago?” he asked, smiling reassuringly at her. 

“But your wounds!” she cried, “tell me of them! Why trifle 
now under the circumstances ?” 

“They amount to nothing,” he answered before her compelling 
gaze; “a sword-cut in the arm, and a piece of shell in the—ah—ah— 
back.” ; 

“ Back?” she cried. “ Did you——” 

“T did not, Miss Burton,” he replied with great dignity, discerning 
her thought; “it was a shot from our own guns.” 

“T am glad for that. And the sword-wound ?” 

“Your friend, Mr. Baird, presented me with that. My horse 
stumbled or he—--” 

“Where is he? Know you aught of him?” she continued eagerly. 

“We came together in the thick of it,” he answered, “ when their 
horse swept down on our flanks, and he went down. Why do you 
ask? Are you interested in him?” he eee jealously. 

“TI? Certainly, sir! I am seeking him.” 

“Oh! You saw the battle from the plantation yonder, did you ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And you followed the charge of the horse?” 
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“Certainly. Wasn’t it splendid?” 

“Tt was. Why are you seeking for him, then, over here on the 
edge of the woods, where the cavalry never went?” he questioned 
keenly. She made no answer. “And was it for him that you turned 
pale and clasped my hand to your heart?” he added. 

“No,” she answered brightly; “I will be honest with you. It was 
not for him.” 

His eyes sparkled with pleasure at this naive admission. “Ah! 
Was it for me, perhaps?” 

“No,” she replied, “ for Isabel.” 

“For Isabel!” he exclaimed. “I had forgotten her in your pres- 
ence! In fact——” 

“ You forgot her broad acres, I suppose ?” 

“Damn her broad acres!” he shouted passionately. “You ex- 
asperate——” 

“Nice language for a soldier, and in the presence of a lady!” she 
answered. “ But you are wounded, sick, and feverish. The heat of 
battle is on you, and I forgive you. You will be yourself later on and 
will remember. You owe me two apologies now, sir.” 

“Two?” he asked. 

“Yes, one for your rudeness in the hall.” 

“T will pay it in the same coin,” he said recklessly. 

“Fie, sir! And Isabel. Remember,” she cried, lifting a finger, 
“that Isabel has the broad acres !” 

He was as angry as before, but by a strong effort he regained control 
of himself, and after a moment said: 

“Where is she now, I wonder? Did you come here alone?” 

“She is seeking you,” Sarah answered most untruthfully, “in 
another part of the field. I will go and fetch her.” Sir Francis lifted 
himself on his unwounded arm and turned towards the hill. 

“ You will find her over there where Baird fell,” he cried. 

“Very well,” she said, turning away. 

“ Will you come back to me?” he cried after her. 

“With Isabel?” she called back. 

“With anybody, so you come!” he said desperately. 

It had not taken Isabel long to find the object of her search. Right 
on the edge of the place where the cavalry had made their attack on the 
infantry she discovered him. Her heart almost stopped beating when 
she saw him. He was desperately wounded, and moaning pitifully. 
No doctor had yet reached him. She must do something for him 
herself, lest he die and she with him. A canteen belonging to a dead 
soldier lay near her. With eager hands she drew the cork and bathed 
his face with the precious fluid. Then, lifting his head, she poured 
a little down his throat. With still heart she watched him. His eyes 
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opened, he started, stared vacantly a moment, and then recognition 
came. 

“You here!” he said weakly, and with recognition came recollec- 
tion. “ You will find Colonel Duane back by the wood, I do not think 
much hurt,” he added wearily. 

“TI did not come to seek Sir Francis,” she answered softly, taking 
his hand in her own, joy in his recognition of her showing itself in the 
color returning to her face, “ but you.” 

“Me!” he cried in surprise, and even in his weakness the pleasure 
in his face was apparent also. 

“Tell me,” she went on anxiously, “are you badly wounded? Do 
you suffer? Can I do anything?” 

“Tam done for this time, I fear. It was a glorious fight! Don’t 
marry Duane. I—I—I love you! Form up, gentlemen!” he cried, 
lifting himself. “Ready! Charge!” He sank back in her arms. 

Judge Burton and Sarah found her staring, dry-eyed and silent, 
at his motionless figure. 

“Sir Francis is in the wood yonder,” said Sarah, laying her hand 
upon her shoulder. “ He would fain see you——” 

“T cannot go!” she whispered, “I cannot leave him here! I care 
not if Sir Francis lives or dies! My heart is here!” she cried wildly, 
sinking prone upon the sod. 

The next day Cornwallis, leaving his own more seriously wounded 
to the merciful care of the American commander, abandoned the 
stricken field and began that march towards the coast which ended 
at Yorktown. Common humanity and old acquaintance compelled 
Judge Burton to accede to Isabel’s demand, and Captain Baird was 
tenderly raised and carried to the old manor house on the hill, where 
he received every attention. He remained unconscious for days. Long 
before he came to his senses Colonel Duane, who had enjoyed the same 
hospitable shelter, had recovered from his lighter wounds and had 
gone away in pursuance of his duties. Cornwallis had attached him 
to the staff of Lord Rawdon, who had been left in command in the 
Carolinas. Rawdon had given him charge of a legion of horse with 
a roving commission. 

His love affairs were in as tangled a state as his financial condi- 
tion. Isabel’s love for Baird was no longer a secret, and his own 
infatuation for Sarah was stronger with every moment, yet, with 
manlike jealousy, he hated Baird and clung tenaciously to his engage- 
ment with Isabel, while he nursed the love in his own heart for 
Sarah. Both girls were fearfully unhappy. So matters drifted on 
until Captain Baird grew stronger and was able to resume his duties. 
So far as the Judge was concerned, he had been from the first an 


unwelcome guest, and the old man made no secret of his gratification 
Vou. LXVII.—2 
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over his departure. He had prevented as far as possible any inter- 
course between his daughter and the young American. 

The horse Isabel had lent to Baird having been killed, she insisted 
that he take his own, which he had left with her. He had naturally 
demurred, but when she pleaded for permission to make the gift for 
the sake of her country and the cause they adored, he had acceded to 
her request. The morning of his departure had been spent in unavail- 
*ng pleas to make her refuse obedience to her father and break her 
engagement. 

“While I am a free agent,” she had said, with curious contra- 
diction, “I must obey my father and keep my word.” He caught at 
the chance implied in her words. 

“Free agent?” he cried. “And if you are not, what then?” 

“Why, then, I suppose,” she answered slowly, “then I should be 
compelled to do as my captor—but why speak of it?” she said sadly. 

“You give me a hope!” he cried buoyantly, kissing her, and then 
as he slowly climbed into the saddle, his weak condition permitting 
no more rapid movement, he bent low before her and said boldly, 
“T shall have you if I have to tear you from his arms at the altar!” 

“T shall take good care,” cried the Judge wrathfully, coming 
around the corner of the house, having overheard the last remark, 


“that you shall have no such opportunity afforded you!” 


VII. 
A GRIM MATCH-MAKER. 


A MONTH later and the sunlight of summer was flooding the land. 
Two men were standing in a by-road under the shadow of a great cliff 
which rose abruptly by the side of them, and one was intently listening 
to the other. Their horses, which each held by the bridle, were quietly 
cropping the grass behind them. The place where they stood was the 
intersection of two roads nearly at right angles. The country was 
mountainous and broken and both roads were crooked. One was a 
rather well-travelled highway which wound around the hills, and just 
before it reached the spot where the horsemen were standing sprung 
in an abrupt curve around the mass of rock and trees which concealed 
the two men from any approaching party in that direction. The other 
was a mere bridle-path which lost itself in sorme dense woods a few 
hundred feet away. 

Along the main road, perhaps half a mile from the cross-roads, a 
little party of eight or ten horsemen, evidently belonging to the British 
light cavalry, led by a tall, distinguished young officer, brilliantly uni- 
formed and mounted on a splendid bay horse, were escorting a richly 
dressed old man and a charming young woman. When her blue riding- 
coat was blown back by the wind or lifted by the motion of the horse, 
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the fact was disclosed that she was in bridal array. In spite of the 
gay bodice with its pale pink lacings and the looped paniers of blue 
over the quilted white satin petticoat, short enough to reveal a ravishing 
bit of clocked stocking and tiny buckled shoes, she looked anything 
rather than a bride, for the hopeless rebellion in her frowning face 
belied the gayety of her attire. 

"The two men behind the bluff were an American officer and a soldier 
wearing the chevrons of a sergeant. Their uniforms proclaimed that 
they belonged to Washington’s cavalry. One, the Sergeant, a grim 
and grizzled veteran, had evidently been watching the road from the 
brow of the cliff, for as he stood he brushed away the earth and twigs 
which had clung to his person as he came sliding down it. 

“ They’re a-comin’, sir,” he said to the other, who had apparently 
just ridden up. . “I sh’d jedge they’re *bout a half a mile from here.” 

“ How many are they?” 

“*Bout a dozen on ’em, all told, sir.” 

“ And the old man? Is he with them?” 

“Yes, sir. There’s an officer leadin’, an’ on his right hand a 
young female, an’ next to him an ole man in plain close, an’ then some 
sojurs. There’s no one in front of th’ officer an’ the young woman.” 

“You have good eyes, Sergeant.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“They do not appear to suspect anything, then ?” 

“ Nothin’ at all, sir. They’re all jist a-ridin’ careless like, th’ 
officer an’ the young lady an’ th’ ole man together, an’ t’others in a 
bunch some ways behind.” 

“That’s well,” said the officer. “Now you know our plans. As 
I said, I intend to dash in between the officer and the lady just as 
they pass the cliffs here. As they are riding along so unsuspiciously 
I do not wish to kill the officer,—and there are other reasons besides,— 
so I shall shoot his horse. Then I shall grasp the bridle of the lady’s 
horse and gallop down the cross-road. You will be on my left side, 
and I depend upon you to keep off the soldiers in the rear.” 

“ Am I to look out fer the whole lot on ’em?” 

“The whole lot, of course!” answered the officer sharply; “ that’s 
why I brought you along, sir.” 

“Yes, sir, I think I’ll be ekal to it,” remarked the Sergeant calmly. 
“T s’pose you'll have nary objections to my, shootin’ to kill?” 

“None whatever. They are our enemies, and every one less means 
so much gained. But you must not shoot the officer.” 

“ Ain’t th’ officer our enemy too, sir?” 

“Yes, of course, but I have reasons and. 

“ All right, sir, your orders goes; an’ arter we git away, wot then, 


sir?” 
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“Then we will gallop down the path, and you will cover the escape 
of the young lady. We will get a good start of them, and they will 
be so surprised and confused by the suddenness of the attack that 
they won’t realize there are only two of us, and I hope to gain the 
shelter of the woods before they begin to pursue. The path turns 
sharply, I remember, and winds around until it comes to the creek. 
As the creek is too deep to ford and the sides too rocky to jump, the 
only crossing is on the bridge.” 

“ You expect me to hold that ’ere bridge ?” 

“I do. I must get the young lady to safety at all hazards, or I 
would stay with you. It is not a duty I would lay upon you, bu 

“T’ve volunteered, sir,” said the Sergeant briefly, “an’ that’s all 
there is about it. It’s a desprit chance, but that’s the sort of thing 
I like. I s’pose you have no objections to my shootin’ to kill there 
either ?” 

“Certainly not, as I told you before. If you must shoot, always 
shoot to kill.” 

“?Ceptin,’ you don’t want me to hurt th’ officer?” 

“On no account injure him. Information of this journey was 
given me by a young lady in this letter,” said the officer, taking a note 
from his pocket, “and I promised her, at her request, through her 
messenger, that no harm should befall Colonel Duane. I might as well 
be frank with you, Sergeant Dade. You see, I—I—I am in love with 
this young lady ——” 

“The one that writ this letter?” asked this strange recipient of 
lovers’ confidences. 

“No, certainly not! The one that is to marry Colonel Duane!” 

“ Wot’s she goin’ to marry him fer, sir, w’en you’re in love with 
her?” he asked simply. 

It did not seem to enter the old Sergeant’s mind that any woman 
on earth cbuld fail to love his handsome Captain, whom he himself 
adored. 

“Well, it does not follow that she is in love with me on that ac- 
count,” answered Baird, smiling, “although it happens to be true in 
this instance—at least I think so. The young lady is forced into the 
marriage with Colonel Duane by her father.” 

“ An’ w’y don’t t’other young lady want the Colonel hurt, sir?” 

“ Because she is in love with him, I think,” Baird answered. 

“Wot does he think about it all?” 

“TI don’t know and I don’t care!” cried Baird, “but I have an 
idea that he is in love with the writer of the letter.” 

“ An’ goin’ to marry t’other woman! That beats all, sir! How- 
somever, I understand, an’ I’m ready to play my part in the game. 
Seems like I’m goin’ to be a sort of a match-maker *twixt you an’ 
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the lady, don’t it? Well, this yere lovin’ business is beyond me. I 
never was mixed up in a love-affair afore, but you can count on me, 


ae 

“T know I can,” answered the young man, putting out his hand; 
“that is why I brought you along.” 

“If anything happens to me you’ll—look arter my ole mother, 
won’t you?” the old soldier asked, as he took his officer’s hand and 
shook it warmly. 

“T will,” answered Baird solemnly, “so help me God! I feel like 
a coward to take you along and drag you into this thing. It’s awfully 
selfish,” he continued. 

“Love is allus selfish, sir, they says as has it; as fer me, I don’t 
know nothin’ about it,” commented the Sergeant, smiling; “but don’t 
you worry about. me. I doan’ often git a chanst at ten red-coats all 
in a bunch. Sich an opportunity fer fightin’ don’t come any too fre- 
quent, sir, an’ I rejoices at it.” 

“You are a queer fellow, Dade,” said Baird, “and if there were 
more like you we would get our freedom in short order. Now, we 
would better get ready. Look sharp at your pistols, and see that your 
sword hangs loose in its scabbard and that your rifle is handy.” 

“My weepons is allus in order, sir,” remarked the Sergeant, as the 
two after a brief examination sprang to their saddles. 

“ Jist one more thing, sir,” queried the Sergeant. “W7’ere are 
you goin’ to take the young lady, if I mout be so bold as to ax?” 

“ Back to Overbrook.” 

“Wot! back to her own father’s plantation, sir?” 

“Yes. I intend to capture the place. He is a Tory, you know, 
and she will feel more at home there, and it is the most defensible 
position for miles around. I sent a messenger to Colonel Washington 
asking him to lend me a half dozen of the troop, and I told them to 
meet me there. I gave them orders, in fact, to go in and occupy the 
place, which will probably be left undefended. They will find Miss 
Sarah Burton there.” 

“Oh, the young lady that writ the note?’ 

“Yes. Of course, Colonel Duane will pursue ts and try to take the 
place and get his bride back again, but as he has no artillery we ought 
to be able to hold it indefinitely, at least until General Greene comes 
down with the main army; always provided there are provisions enough — 
in the store-house.” 

“T see,” remarked Sergeant Dade sapiently, “an’ so fer as I git 
an idea you’re goin’ to begin a campaign in a small way.” 

“ Stand a siege, rather,” replied the Captain, smiling. 

“An’ I’m to git back to you there if I git out of the fight alive, 
am I?” 
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“You are,” replied Baird. “ Don’t get captured if you can help 
it. They are none too particular and might hang you.” 

“Trust me fer that, sir; but they’d ought to be due now, an’ I 
ventur’ to suggest, sir, that we ride down under that ’ere clump of 
trees clost by to the rock. They'll have to pass within three feet of 
us there, an’ we can do the job up easy.” 

“A good suggestion!” said Baird, moving his horse over to the 
designated point. 


IX. 
YOUNG LOCHINVAR. 

THE cross-road, or trail, which was not much more than a bridle- 
path, dropped straight as an arrow down the hill for about a hundred 
yards before it entered the wood, and then turned sharply to the right. 
Baird counted upon gaining the shelter of the trees before the pursuit 
began, and then he trusted to the efforts of the Sergeant to delay the 
Englishmen and to the speed of their horses, hoping that Isabel would 
be well mounted, as it was likely, to enable them to get away. They 
had but a few moments to wait before they heard the trampling of 
the horses on the hard road. 

A last glance at the pistol which each man carried in his right hand, 
a tightening of the reins, a tighter grip of the knees, a firmer seat in 
the saddle, a word to the horses—and Colonel Duane, with Isabel 
Burton riding at his left side and slightly in his rear, came around the 
cliff. The Colonel looked very unlike a bridegroom on the way to 
his wedding. A deep frown marked his handsome face, and he gazed 
moodily forward, inclining his glance neither to the right nor to the 
left. Isabel, pale and listless, followed along as a slave might in 
the train of a master. The Judge, riding next them, alone endeav- 
ored to assume the cheerfulness naturally attendant upon the circum- 
stances. Duane had scarcely drawn past the cliffs when the waiting 
horsemen were upon him. There was a flash and a report from Baird’s 
pistol, and the handsome bay horse Sir Francis was riding sprang 
forward, staggered, and fell, throwing his rider heavily. The American 
was on the party like the wind. 

“Tsabel!” he cried in answer to her scream of terror, at the same 
time seizing the bridle-rein of her horse and turning his head violently 
down the path. “Hold fast and ride hard!” he shouted, as both 
horses broke into a rapid gallop which soon became a wild run. 

Meanwhile Sergeant Dade had not been idle. Riding a heavy, 
powerful troop-horse, he sprang forward and dashed into the Judge, 
whose horse reared, threw the Jurist, and then bolted down the road. 
The first man of the escort was shot dead, point-blank, by the Ser- 
geant; smashing the face of another with the butt of his empty pistol, 
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he shouted at the same time, “ Come on, men!” as if leading an army, 
thereby throwing the whole band into consternation. In their con- 
fusion they fell back in a huddle in the road. Before they realized that 
there were but two men party to the bold attack, Dade tore down the 
path after the two who were rapidly disappearing in the wood. 

Sir Francis scrambled to his feet instantly. Disregarding the 
Judge’s furious comments, he bade the nearest trooper dismount from 
his horse and look after his fallen comrade, and, calling upon the others 
to follow, galloped recklessly down the road after the fleeing party. 

“Oh, what mean you? What is it you would do?” cried Isabel, 
in astonishment. and terror, as her horse raced gallantly on by the side 
of Baird’s galloping steed, after they had reached the cover of the 
forest and were screened from their pursuers by the winding of the 
path. 

“Prevent your marriage!” he cried exultingly. “Take you by 
force! Break your vows upon compulsion! Marry you myself, and 
have you for my own—my own!” 

“ And I am your——” 

“ My prisoner,” he answered boldly, “and I am yours. Oh Isabel, 
the happiness of this moment !” 

A flush of excitement had succeeded the pallor in her cheeks. No 
longer listless in the saddle, she sat her horse with the grace and ease 
of the accomplished horsewoman. Her eyes sparkled with hope, relief, 
and love. The rapid motion filled her with elation. As they galloped 
along she shot a furtive look of burning affection towards her bold 
and handsome lover. He had saved her—he was taking her away! 
Joy! She would be free of all bondage except that of her heart. 

“You may take your hand from the bridle, Captain Baird,” she 
said at last, breaking the silence, whiJe skimming over the ground on 
her horse like a swallow. She flashed a brilliant smile at him as she 
spoke. 

“ Tsabel!” he cried in alarm, “ you would not return? You do not 
blame me for what I have done? I heard that to-day was set for your 
wedding; that you were to pass by on the road to the church; that 
there would be but few in your escort. I swore, you remember, that 
I would take you from him even at the foot of the altar. You can- 
not blame me, Isabel! You, yourself, are my excuse!” 

“ Have I blamed you yet, sir?” asl ‘d Isabel demurely. Her cloak 
had fallen away, and she looked like a pink-and-white flower blown 
along by a driving wind. The tree-trunks raced past them as they rode 
on in this strange love-making. 

“Why command me to release the bridle, then ?” 

“Of what avail is that, sir? You—you hold me by a stronger 
tie than leather and steel.” 
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“Qh Isabel!” he cried, checking his horse and hers at the same 
time, reckless of the pursuit, “do you indeed care?” 

The two horses sank into a walk. 

“Care!” she murmured; “I am your prisoner.” 

“ Prisoner of my arm?” he queried, bending towards her, his soul 
in his eyes. 

“The prisoner of your heart,” she whispered. 

The horses stopped. It was deadly still in the quiet wood. The 
pursuit seemed far away. They were alone. His arm stole around her 
waist. All unresisting, her lovely head fell on his shoulder. For the 
first time in his life he kissed her. All his soul went forth to meet 
her perfect lips. 

“Oh Curtis!” she said, trembling, abandoning herself to his pas- 
sionate caress, “ thank God you have saved me!” 

“ And you are mine?” he whispered. 

“Yes! Yes! Forever!” she murmured. 

Far back in the road behind them a pistol-shot rang out. 

“We lose time,” she said on the instant, awake to their danger, 
a note of terrified apprehension in her voice. “We are pursued! We 
shall be overtaken !—captured !” 

“Forward, then!” answered Baird joyously, starting the horses 
once more. ; 

“How imprudent of you,” she cried, urging her horse forward, 
“to have stopped for this, and risked all you have gained!” 

“It was foolish,” he called to her, “but I couldn’t help it. I’m 
not sorry. They can’t catch us. Let us on.” 

“That pistol-shot? Were you alone?” she asked. 

“No, one of my men was with me. *Tis he covering our retreat.” 

“A brave fellow! and can you trust him?” 

“To the death.” 

“ And where do you take me?” 

“ Back to Overbrook.” 

“To r 7 own home, Captain Baird?” she exclaimed in surprise. 

“Yex, were. Your father is a Tory; he is for the King. We 
take the place, we hold it. I hold you as well. Sir Francis besieges 
it, we hold it until we are relieved.” 

“ Father will be furious,” she answered dubiously. 

“No doubt; he is probably furious now,” remarked Baird lightly. 
“And this last is but an added detail. At any rate, I promised Miss 
Sarah——” ; 

“Sarah!” cried Isabel. “ What has she to do with it?” 

“She gave me the information.” 

“The little traitor!” she exclaimed inconsequently. 

“Traitor! Are you not glad?” 
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“Yes, yes, of course. But why did she do it?” 

“TIT think I know,” answered Baird, smiling. 

“ Why, then ?” 

“ She loves Duane.” 

“ Oh,” exclaimed Isabel, “ that would explain it! Why in Heaven’s 
name does she not marry him, then?” 

“ Because he hasn’t asked her, I suppose,” answered the Captain. 

“ And why didn’t he ask her, I wonder ?—he never loved me.” 

“Isabel, it is not possible for anyone to see you and not love you,” 
he replied fatuously. “I am sure he adores you.” 

_ “Tf that were true it would be a poor lookout for you, sir. It was 
my father’s property he wanted.” 

“Tf that be so,” said Baird, “let us give it to Sarah. I have 
enough and to spare. I have taken you just as you are.” 

“ What makes you think she cares for him?” she asked curiously. 
“T can’t believe it.” . 

“ From her letter, in which she made me promise not to harm him. 
I have it here,” he answered, searching his pocket. “No, I must have 
dropped it. But no matter. She bade me bring you there, and she 
said she would have the rector of the parish there, so that we——” 

“Oh Curtis, I could not!” she exclaimed, blushing happily. 

“You must!” he replied with military decision, and then another 
shot rang out and still another. 

“He is there yet,” said Baird, “ but those shots were nearer. We 
must go faster. Put your spur into your horse.” 

“ My horse is not as good an animal as yours; he is doing his best 
now,” she said, nevertheless inciting it to further effort. Presently the 
bridge came into view. They galloped over it and turned towards the 
right. The two weary horses swept rapidly down the open road. 

“Tt is but a short run to Overbrook,” he cried. “ Dade will hold 
them in play at the bridge.” 

Back in the woods, riding furiously with the skill of an accom- 
plished horseman, Duane, far ahead of his troopers, gradually over- 
hauled the flying Sergeant. Drawing his pistol and looking back 
over his shoulder, the Sergeant marked how recklessly he came on and. 
how fair a mark he presented. 

Murder was in the soldier’s heart, and he could have killed the 
Englishman cheerfully, but the habit of obedience prevailed, and sud- 
denly reining in his horse, he wheeled abruptly, took quick aim, and 
shot the Colonel’s horse. In another second the American was away 
again. But the slight delay had enabled the soldiers to close with 
their officer. Seizing unerringly the best horse from the remaining 
troopers, Sir Francis sprang upon him and once more headed the 
pursuit. At the Colonel’s command the soldiers opened fire upon the 
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Sergeant wherever the winding road gave them a glimpse of him. -The 
view-halloo and the crackling of arms resounded through the woods as 
he swept on. Presently he came to the creek. The road was straight 
here, and just as he entered upon the narrow bridge one of the sol- 
diers dropped his horse. He leaped from it as it fell, snatched his 
rifle from his back, dropped on his face behind it, and took careful 
aim. He would not waste a shot on a horse again. 

Sir Francis Duane was leading the pursuit, as before. Dade could 
have easily killed him, but again, with the instinct of obedience strong 
upon him, he aimed at the second horseman, the rifle cracked, and the 
man fell. To spring to his feet and whip out his sword was the work 
of a moment for the Sergeant. The pieces of the British had been 
discharged and they had no time to reload them. There was no firing 
therefore, and the six men left swooped down upon him like a storm. 
Sir Francis thrust his sword through the Sergeant’s arm, his horse 
struck him in the body and hurled him violently over the bridge into 
the creek. They thundered across the bridge and the way was open. 


Xx. 
LOVE ON THE SADDLE-BOW. 


As the pursuers left the bridge, far down the straight, open road 
they saw the fugitives. One horse, apparently, had been abandoned 
by the roadside. The man and woman were both mounted upon Baird’s 
big black. The abandoned animal, as it cropped the grass with droop- 
ing head, limped painfully. 

“ Her horse is gone lame, men,” cried Duane triumphantly, “and 
the other horse is carrying double. We have them now!” 

His face was aflame with the passion of the hunt, for of all the 
games in which men exult, nothing so gripes the heart and soul as a 
man-hunt—a love-chase is not to be compared with it, for that is only 
a woman-hunt. It is difficult to say whether Duane’s desire was so 
much for Isabel as it was for the man who so boldly interposed between 
him and his bride. It was Baird he wanted, for he had surmised who 
the bold interloper was, and he wanted to kill him. It was now the 
instinct of fight rather than that of love that bubbled and seethed 
in his breast; and the wild, hot-blooded desire to kill, to bring down 
the quarry at all hazards, filled his soul. The wild gallop, the mad 
chase, had brought the original man to the surface, and he rode a 
dangerous and reckless horseman. 

Each leap of the horse brought him nearer to his great desire. The 
landscape swept by him with the speed of the flying wind. His breath 
came harder, his face burned as he leaned forward over the saddle and 
swept on. His horse was heaving and panting, his eyes were rolling 
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with excitement, his distended nostrils looked like pits of blood, under 
the tremendous force with which he was driven. Never had he been so 
ridden before. The determination of the man had been communicated 
to the beast, and though he was but a common troop-horse, it was cer- 
tain he would gallop on until he died. By some paradox the mighty 
grip of his rider’s knees fairly seemed to lift him into the air as he 
raced forward, drawing ever nearer the flying pair of lovers. It was 
noble horsemanship. 

Meanwhile the two ahead were galloping for dear life down the 
road. As Duane had surmised, about half a mile from the bridge 
Isabel’s horse had gone lame. There was no alternative, and Baird 
had lifted her to the saddle in front of him. He held her slight form 
tightly against his own with one powerful arm thrown around her 
slender waist. Her glorious hair, loosed from its fastenings by the 
rapid motion, streamed backward like a golden flag. At his entreaty 
she slipped her arm around his neck and clung tightly to him as they 
swayed together with the rise and fall of the horse. Erebus,—so 
Baird had named him,—a splendid Virginia thoroughbred, responded 
gamely to the double burden by renewed effort. With scarcely a 
diminution in his gait the great stallion swept on, in spite of the heart- 
breaking tax upon his powers. 1 

“On, Erebus, on!” cried Baird brokenly; then, addressing Isabel 
and the horse alternately, “’Tis heavenly so to hold you !—Keep it up, 
old friend !—With you before me I could ride forever !—Well done, you 
black rascal!—To feel your arms about me thus.—Oh, don’t fail us 
now, Erebus!—I love you.—Will you be beaten by a common troop- 
horse? On!” 

“They gain upon us!” cried Isabel, looking back over his shoulder. 

“ Who leads?” asked Baird, urging Erebus forward again. 

“Sir Francis.” 

“ And the rest ?” 

“Some distance behind, but coming on.” 

“The hill is before us,” cried Baird. “If Erebus can stand this 
fearful pace for five minutes longer we will be safe.” . He called again 
and again to the horse, who responded with all the breeding of his 
hundred noble sires. The effort he was making was tremendous. The 
animal’s heart beat as if it would burst, but he never faltered in his 
steady stride. He was as game as his master as he ran along the road, 
panting, foam-flecked, dying! 

“Sir Francis has drawn his pistol!” cried Isabel. 

“Don’t look!” cried Baird in alarm. “ Put your head in front 
of me!” But Isabel refused to obey. 

“He is pointing it at us!” she exclaimed, a note of terror in her 
voice. 
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“He won’t dare fire at us! There is no danger to you, I think,” 
said Baird reassuringly; “he will aim at the horse. On, Erebus! on, 
Erebus! A few moments and we are safe! There is the hill, and, 
thank God! the stars and stripes are flying over the house! My men 
are in possession! Erebus, for God’s sake, old horse, another effort !” 
He shook the reins out over the black stallion’s neck, leaned forward 
as best he could, patted him, called to him, prayed to him, put the 
spur into him at last, and blood mingled with the sweat on his flanks. 
And the horse, with human intelligence and more than human will, 
shook his head upward and responded with all his blood and soul. 

“ He fires! he fires!” cried Isabel, as the crack of a pistol showed 
that Sir Francis had taken a desperate chance and fired at the horse. 

But Duane’s steed was beginning to fail. He had no blood behind 
him. The common trooper had galloped along like the thoroughbred, 
but he was done for now. He was reeling and wavering in the road 
like a drunken man. Only Sir Francis’s indomitable will held him up 
so far. Fortunately, as Sir Francis fired Erebus swerved slightly, and 
the bullet only grazed his flank. He fairly bounded forward, and with 
renewed impetus began to breast the hill. His violent motion almost 
unseated the riders, but Baird, calling to Isabel to hold fast, recovered 
himself and clung on. 

“Sir Francis’s horse is down!” cried Isabel. “He runs along on 
foot! He comes as fast as we! The others are coming up!” 

“One more effort, old friend,” cried Baird, “and we are in!” 

As he spoke the crack of a rifle rang out from the stockade around 
the old house at the top of the hill, and then another and another. The 
British troopers halted around their dismounted Colonel. With a last 
weary bound black Erebus gained the entrance and stood panting, 
trembling, and exhausted. The gate was shut. They were safe! The 
little band of Americans clustered about the group and cheered wildly. 
Setting Isabel upon the ground, Baird leaped from the saddle. Isabel 
stood for a moment, threw her arms around the neck of the horse, 
and kissed his face, shrieking hysterically: 

“We are saved! We are saved! Thank God, and you, brave 
horse!” As she released him she fell back fainting into the arms of 
Sarah, who had run to the gate to meet them. And the horse, his duty 
done, with one last, fiery glance at Baird, slowly sank to the ground 
before them. 

Out on the road Sir Francis Duane shook his fist at the stockade, 
and, trembling with passion, cried hoarsely,— 

“T shall have you yet! I shall have you yet 
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XI. 
WITHIN THE STOCKADE. 


In compliance with Baird’s request, Colonel Washington had de- 
spatched a dozen troopers under Cornet Hale, who promptly seized 
upon Overbrook, bereft of its defenders. The stockade had been com- 
pleted since the night of General Greene’s visit, and the place, seated 
on the brow of the hill overlooking the river, could easily be held 
against any force unprovided with artillery. In fact, it was decidedly 
unsafe for people to live in undefended houses at that period in North 
Carolina, for the so-called neutral ground between the lines of the 
contending forces was swept by raiding parties from one army or the 
other and by bands of certain loose characters of the baser sort, who 
took advantage of the unsettled condition to prey upon their own 
account. As Judge Burton’s duties at that season of the year kept 
him in that section of the country, he had completed the fortification. 

Inside the stockade all was confusion for the moment. Baird saw 
Isabel faint with all a lover’s anxiety and alarm. Sarah reassured 
him, however, and in any event it was impossible for him to pay much 
attention to her then. Bidding a soldier care for his exhausted horse, 
who seemed to be recovering under the stimulus of a bottle of the 
Judge’s oldest wine, he turned his gaze towards the road. Down in 
the valley at the foot of the hill the little party of British troopers had 
halted around Sir Francis and his dead horse. All told, they num- 
bered six. It would be a brilliant move if Baird could capture the 
party. He would have bride and bridegroom both in his possession then. 

Detailing four men to hold the stockade, he summoned eight others 
and bade them get their horses and prepare to move down the hill. 
The British should be an easy prey, their horses being spent from their 
hard ride, while those of the Americans were fresh, and though they 
would undoubtedly put up a stiff fight under Sir Francis’s bold leader- 
ship, the weight of numbers would unfailingly determine the ‘issue. 
The Americans. were clamorous to be allowed to make the sortie. In: 
no part of the rebellious colonies were there animosities so bitter and 
hatreds so great as those that had been engendered in the Carolinas; 
so they sprang to their horses with alacrity and, looking carefully to 
their arms, passed through the gate and trotted down the hill. 

As soon as they became aware of the movements of the Americans 
the British moved over and took position behind a road-side fence. 
They were evidently preparing to put up a bitter fight; but before 
Baird’s little party had reached the foot of the hill, the front rank of 
a large party of horsemen came out from the cover of the trees on the 
road which led across the bridge. There was nothing left for the dis- 
appointed Americans but to beat a hasty retreat to the stockade. 
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The approaching troops proved to be the balance of Sir Francis’s 
roving command of horse, numbering, all told, perhaps a hundred men. 
Sir Francis had ridden on ahead of them that morning to celebrate his 
wedding, and had directed them to meet him in the evening at Over- 
brook. Their fortunate arrival undoubtedly saved him from capture. 
As he was preparing, shortly after his wedding, to start upon an 
extended raid,—something in the nature of a small campaign, in fact,— 
the troopers were accompanied by baggage-wagons with tents and pro- 
visions. As luck would have it, however, they did not have a single 
piece of artillery. The men, as they came up, were at once disposed 
‘about the foot of the hill out of range, and Sir Francis promptly in- 
vested the place. 

The stockade was composed of the trunks of trees placed close 
together and standing about ten feet above the earth. It enclosed 
perhaps an acre of ground on the very top of the hill. Inside the 
palisade the earth had been heaped up against the tree-trunks, forming 
a banquette sufficiently high to enable a soldier to cover the slope with 
his musket through the interspaces which had been cut in the logs. 
On the outside, towards the road, there was a shallow ditch, which made 
it more difficult to attack it. 

To defend this place Baird had'a young cornet of dragoons, twelve 
troopers, two women, the Reverend Dr. Forsyth, the rector of the nearest 
parish church, ‘and ten slaves, household servants, of whom six were 
women. ‘There was a deep well within the inclosure, so that plenty of 
water was available, but, unfortunately, scarcely one week’s provision 
for man or beast. Weapons, in addition to those carried by the troopers, 
there were in plenty, with ammunition as well. The position was 
practically unassailable on those sides which were protected by the 
deep bluffs overhanging the river. 

Baird\felt confident of holding the place indefinitely unless starved 
out. If he did not report to Colonel Washington with the troopers in. 
a few days, it was possible that search would be made for him, and 
that he might be rescued. So he hoped. On the other hand, he could - 
not disguise the fact that Washington might be despatched for hun- 
dreds of miles on some raid, and his absence would remain unnoticed 
for weeks. The future, therefore, was problematical. The duty of 
the present was plain. He was to hold the place at all hazards and 
wait his adversary’s move. Indeed, he was too weak to do anything 
more than that. 

He did not have long to wait. Having properly disposed of his 
troopers, the wildly impatient Duane, ignorant of the force of the 
besiegers and desiring to test their strength and resolution, impru- 
dently ordered an immediate attack. He had scarcely recovered his 
equanimity, and in the indignation and passion which had been engen- 
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dered by the bold onset and the bitter pursuit he was hardly master of 
himself, else he would not have made so foolish an attempt. 

The attack was skilfully and gallantly made. The men crawled 
up the little hill until within striking distance, and then rose and 
made a rush for the stockade. They were met by a slow and careful 
fire from the Americans, and though the British reached the wooden: 
wall they could neither surmount it nor tear it down, and they were 
forced to retreat, leaving a half dozen dead men on the grassy slopes. 
Chafing at this further repulse, Sir Francis realized that he could do 
nothing but wait for the present. Posting his sentries, therefore, he 
ordered the tents pitched and a regular encampment to be constructed. 

On the inside of the stockade Baird divided his little band into 
two parties, putting one under the command of the Cornet and taking 
charge of the other himself. The two parties were to stand guard after 
the manner of a ship’s crew, watch and watch. Appointing the Cornet’s 
party to the first tour of duty, and instructing them to keep careful 
guard, Baird withdrew to the house. 


XII. 
“ FANTASTIC AS A WOMAN’S MOOD.” 


ASSISTED by some of the negro slaves, who came at her call, Sarah 


had carried Isabel within-doors, where the application of a few simple 
restoratives soon brought her to consciousness, if not to calmness, again. 
When the two girls were alone, Isabel threw herself into the arms of 
her cousin. 

“Oh Sarah!” she cried hysterically, “how could you do such a 
thing? Iam so happy! It was shocking!—shocking! I shall never 
forgive you! Isn’t he magnificent! He seized me in his arms when 
my horse went lame, and—and—actually carried me through the air! 
I never was so miserable in my life! What will father say? And oh, 
he loves me so! I—TI never dreamed of such a thing! Why, he stopped 
in the middle of the pursuit to—to—Sarah, how unmaidenly of you 
to write that letter; as if I wanted, or I—didn’t want——” 

“ Well, did you or did you not?” asked Sarah, smiling. 

“Tid I, or didn’t I what?” 

“Did you want to marry Sir Francis? Didn’t you want to marry 
Curtis Baird ?” 

“T didn’t want to marry anybody!” cried Isabel fitfully. “ I— 
I—never was so treated in my life! He says that I started out to get 
married to-day, and—and—there is going to be a wedding anyway! 
He said there was a clergyman here and. ad 

“There is,” said Sarah; “ Dr. Forsyth is here. I sent for him.” 

“You! Oh Sarah, how could you! J can’t doit! I—I—haven’ 


any clothes,” she went on inconsequently. 
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“ Clothes! Why, you are wearing a wedding-dress now, and——” 

“ Oh Sarah, ’tis so rampled——” 

“ Your wardrobe is full of clothes. That’s why I told him to bring 
you back here. You have to do it, Isabel!” said her cousin decisively. 
“T am afraid Sir Francis is bound to capture this place, and then, 
unless you are married, you are lost!” 

'“QOh Sarah, I cannot!” 

“Then you might as well make up your mind to become Lady 
Duane,” returned Sarah coldly. 

“T can’t do that either! What shall I do?” 

“Marry Curtis Baird!” responded Sarah promptly. “If the man 
I loved had carried me off and taken me prisoner and wanted to marry 
me, I—I’d do it at once!” 

“Then you do love someone, Sarah? Oh, you dear! Tell me who 
it is?” 

“T love no one, Isabel.” 

“What did you do all this for, then? Was it for my happiness 
alone ?” 

“ No—no—not exactly,” answered Sarah reluctantly. 

“For whom, then?” 

“For Sir Francis Duane.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Isabel, with a touch of hauteur, “you think he 
would not be happy with me, then?” 

“Not if you did not love him, Isabel,” answered Sarah bravely, 
“ but—but——” 

“ But what?” 

“Nothing. Don’t let’s talk about Sir Francis, he is out of it now. 
Let’s talk of your wedding.” 

“ Dr. Forsyth won’t marry me without father’s consent,” said Isabel 
weakly, conceding the main point. 

“Yes, hé will. I have arranged all that,” answered Sarah boldly. 
“You are of age. Dr. Forsyth is an American through and through, 
and he would like nothing better than to marry you to an American 
officer like Curtis Baird. He knows all about it, and he thinks it would 
be a pity for your father’s property to go to an Englishman. Besides, 
they are not on good terms since the trouble in the vestry.” 

“Sarah, why do you wish me to marry Curtis Baird?” queried 
Isabel with rising curiosity. ‘“ You seem so anxious that I believe——” 
She hesitated. 

“You believe what?” asked Sarah, keenly alert. 

“Oh, nothing,” answered Isabel; “but tell me your reasons.” 

“ As I told you, I wish to promote your happiness. I see you love 
him—you do love him, don’t you?” 

“ Love him!” cried Isabel rapturously. 
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“You want to marry him, don’t you?” 

“Want to! No—I—that is—yes, and oh, Sarah, you are a 
wretched, wretched traitor, and I ought to hate you, but I love you!” 

“ Miss Burton—Isabel—dearest !” exclaimed a manly voice as Baird 
entered the room, having heard the last words. “ Remember!” he 
interrupted audaciously, stepping towards her, “ you haven’t much love 
left for Sarah. You belong to me, and all that you have,” he continued 
with masculine and youthful selfishness, “ comes to me—even in love !” 
As he spoke he slipped his arm around her waist and bent towards her. 

“Yes, yes!” she cried. “But—stay! Not before Sara “ 

“TI won’t look,” cried Sarah, considerately turning her head. 

“I wouldn’t care if the whole world saw,” remarked Baird, kissing 
his faintly protesting and weakly struggling bride to be. “And you will 
marry me, won’t you?” 

“Never! Never!” she cried. 

“And right now at that,” he went on, calmly ignoring her pro- 
tests. 

“Now? No, no! To-morrow!” she pleaded. “Give me more 
time !” 

“Not a minute!” he answered. “I do not know how long I may 
be able to hold this place. Sir Francis is awfully determined, and we 
have but a few men.” 

“Yes,” interrupted Sarah deftly, turning around again, “and if 
he gets you, Captain Baird, he will certainly hang you, won’t he?” 
Sarah actually winked at Baird behind Isabel’s back—an unheard-of 
thing for a gentlewoman in North Carolina in that day. 

“ He will,” answered Baird promptly. “Iam sure of it. I judge 
him by myself. I would have killed him a few moments ago when I 
had the chance if it hadn’t been for your——” 

“Kindness of heart,” interrupted Sarah desperately, laying her 
hand on her lips in terrified apprehension lest her interest in Duane 
should be betrayed. 

“Oh Sarah!” cried Isabel, in frantic terror, throwing her arms 
about Baird, “ you cannot think he would do anything so cruel !” 

“ Of course he would!” answered Sarah confidently. 

“Certainly, certainly!” commented Baird gloomily. 

“ But if I—I—were married to you——” 

“ He probably would not want to break your heart by-hanging me,” 
he continued adroitly. 

“T will marry you to-day—this minute, Curtis!” she cried, bewil- 
dered. “ Where is Dr. Forsyth?” 

“T will go and fetch him,” said Sarah, running out of the room. 

Left alone, with Isabel clinging to him, Baird’s conscience began to 
trouble him, for it seemed to him that he was about to delude the girl 
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into marrying him on the strength of a threatened danger to him which 
depended, first, upon the capture of the place, which he was sure was 
impossible, and, second, upon a degree of brutality in Sir Francis 
Duane’s temperament which he did not believe existed. Therefore he 
felt constrained, though it might lose him everything, to tell the truth. 

“ Isabel,” he said, nerving himself for a reproach and a refusal per- 
haps, “ I have deceived you, an “ 

“ Do you mean you do not love me, Curtis?” she cried in alarm— 
“that you don’t want to marry me?” she exclaimed, starting back from 
his arms. 

“ Nonsense, dearest!” he added, reassuring her and drawing her 
to him again, “but I cannot take you under false pretences. I do not 
really think, first, that Duane will capture the place, or, second, that 
he would hang me if he did. There!” 

“ Well,” she asked, “is that all ?” 

“ Yes,” he answered shamefacedly. “I thought you were going to 
marry me because you were afraid for me, and I 2 

“TI marry you because I love you,” she answered gravely—* because 
you are more to me than home, than father, friends, everything! My 
master, my hero, my king!” she added softly, taking his hand and 
raising it to her lips. 

“Tsabel! Isabel!” he cried, in mingled joy and contrition, “I am 
not worthy to kiss the hem of your gown even!” 

“Here is the priest, sir soldier,” cried Sarah, entering the room 
again, followed by a venerable clergyman in gown and bands, carrying 
a ponderous prayer-book in his hands. “I have brought Cornet Hale 
to give away the bride. I shall be maid of honor, so the party is com- 
plete,” she continued, as they took their places. 

The short service was soon over. As they rose to their feet after 
receiving the good Rector’s benediction, Baird gravely kissed his bride. 

“ Madalne Baird, I salute you,” he said. “And now I must leave 
you for a moment to look to the defences.” 

Sarah and Isabel were left in the room together. This time it was 
the younger who was weak. The little woman broke down and sobbed 
wildly. 

“Oh, what have I done? Oh, what have I done?” she cried; “ you 
are married now, and it cannot be undone!” 

“No,” said Isabel gravely, though with white face and trembling 
lips, “ we are married, and it cannot be undone. Thank God!” 

“And it was I who brought it about!” wailed Sarah. “ What will 
Uncle Burton say? He will hate me forever! I have turned child 
against father, introduced revolution into the household, broken up 
my own home!” 

“You shall live with us,” said Isabel,—“ always and forever !”’ 
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“And the sight of your happiness would make me ill! I am so 
little, so homely, and so poor, and nobody wants me!” she cried. 
“ Why—why—did I do it? And it has not brought Sir Francis any 
nearer!” she added brokenly. 

With a glad cry, Isabel sprang to her side. 

“Oh, is that it?” she exclaimed joyfully, taking her in her arms. 
“Oh, I see it all now! Curtis was right, you mischief-maker! You 
arch plotter! And it was Sir Francis’s happiness you wanted and mine 
you were wit aes was it? You little deceiver, why, I never thought 
that you—— 

“Well, what?” inquired Sarah, looking up through her tears. 
“Am I any happier? I have just ruined myself with everybody, and if 
Sir Francis ever finds it out he will—he will hate me!” 

“Do not worry, dear. I shall never tell him, and I will see that 
Curtis does not. He shall never suspect.” 

“T am afraid he suspects now,” answered Sarah. “ He knows that 

“That you what, dear?” 

“That I love him,” whispered Sarah, burying her head on Isabel’s 
shoulder—“ that’s all. And oh, Isabel, darling, I never, never would 
have done it if you had loved him, but it’s—he—I 


“ He loves you, you would say, Sarah?” asked Isabel. 

“Yes, I am sure of it. He did, that is, before this, and now— 
now—lI have lost him !” 

She wept bitterly, and would not be comforted. 


XIII. 
- FOR MILITARY PURPOSES ONLY. 


Towarps evening Judge Burton, with the soldiers who had been 
left behind at the cross-roads and before the bridge, arrived at Duane’s 
encampment. The Judge had plodded along wearily on his tired horse, 
and he was in a most unjudicial frame of mind,—in fact, he was furi- 
ously asigry,—and when he had interviewed Sir Francis and discovered 
the position of affairs his temper was not abated. 

“The dastardly impudence of the man!” he cried. “Taking my 
daughter from the very arms of the man to whom she was to be mar- 
ried! On the very day of her wedding! And running off with her 
in that way like a moss-trooper, and throwing me, his Majesty’s justice, 
me, sir, into the mud, and ripping my best dress coat! By Gad, sir, 
what do you mean by allowing it?” 

“Allowing it?” answered Sir Francis sulkily. “By Heaven, sir, 
I would have you know that I did everything that mortal man could 
do to catch up with them! My own horse and another shot under me, 
I rode a troop-horse to death in the chase. But now that I have them 
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here, they shall never escape me! I will stay here till they starve, but 
I will get them at last!” 

“Aye,” said the Judge, “ they must semen; ; there is no provision 
in the house worth speaking of.” 

“They have their horses,” answered the Colonel gloomily. : 

“They won’t last long,’ remarked the Judge. “ Fortunately, 
Greene’s army is far from here, and you can take care of any force that 
is likely to assemble, so that we shall hold them safely to the end. 
When we have captured them, Isabel shall yet 

“Your pardon, Mr. Justice,” remarked Sir Francis sternly, “I have 
thought over that matter since the events of the morning, and—with 
due respect to you, sir—I believe that I shall be compelled to decline 
the honor.” 

“ How, sir, you decline!” shouted the Judge—“ decline the hand of 
my daughter! How dare you!” 

“T was willing,” responded Sir Francis with dignity, “to carry out 
the contract. I trusted that as I had the respect and esteem, I might 
eventually win the love and affection of your daughter, but I realize 
now that it would be a hopeless task. *Tis true that Captain Baird 
carried Isabel off, but it is evident that she went willingly. At the 
end of the chase they were on a single horse, her animal going lame. 
So far as I could see, she made not the slightest resistance, and you 
know she never loved me.” 

“Love!” exclaimed the Judge. “Only boys and fools talk of love, 
sir. This engagement has been publicly announced—— 

“Tf it is publicity at which you are cavilling, sir, I beg to inform 
you that the whole command about us here, down to the smallest trum- 
peter, is perfectly aware that the engagement is broken. Besides, sir, 
from whom could Captain Baird have received the news of our journey, 
unless from the lady herself? She must have betrayed us.” 

“T would‘stake my life on Isabel’s honor,” cried the Judge, resent- 
ing this new attack. “She may not love you 

“She does not, and would a woman’s honor outweigh her love?” 
asked the Colonel. 

“Zounds, sir! You insult me!” 

“T cry your pardon, Mr. Justice. I mean no insult. It may be 
as you say, but at least the circumstances are suspicious.” 

“Beg pardon, Sir Francis,” said the trooper who had been left 
behind at the cross-road, at this moment coming up and saluting, 
“here is a paper that I picked up at the place where we had the scrim- 
mage, an’ I thought maybe your Honor’d like to see it, sir.” 

Duane was too good a soldier to neglect any possible clue, so, with 
a word of apology to the infuriated Judge, he took the paper and 


opened it. 
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It was addressed to Curtis Baird. A glance put him in possession 
of its contents, down to the initials, “S. B.,” with which it was signed. 
He stared at it a moment in great surprise, the color flooded his face, 
and he blushed as if he had been a woman. ' 

“Good Gad!” he exclaimed in a happy tone of voice. “To think 
of it! Why, she—— Judge Burton,” he said, recovering himself and 
turning towards his companion with a low bow, “I did your daughter 
a grievous injustice. She is the soul of honor, like her father; I 
humbly apologize to her and to you. But aside from that, the engage- 
ment cannot go on. No, sir,” he continued, “I am afraid not. You 
see,’—he blushed again and laughed boyishly,—“ you see—I—I—I 
Jove another.” 

“ Damnation, sir!’ cried the Judge, “is the whole world love-sick 
mad? You will give up the siege, then?” 

“No, sir,” he answered, “I have a deeper interest than ever in 
bringing it to a successful consummation.” : 

This enigma was too much for the old man. He glowered at the 
smiling and jubilant soldier before him, and, after remarking that 
he intended to go up to the house himself, he stalked out of the 
tent. 

Left to himself, Sir Francis unrolled the little note. He unfolded 
it, gazed at it long and earnestly, and finally pressed it rapturously to 
his lips, remarking,— 

“ Oh Sarah, Sarah, I have you now!” Then, as his glance fell upon 
the stockade through the open front of the tent, he added, “ That is, 
I will have you when I get you. And so, good-by to broad acres and 
the other girl. I owe that young Baird a fortune, and, faith, I believe 
he will get it.” 

Meanwhile the Judge walked gloomily up the hill. A rifle-shot 
and the bullet which ploughed the earth at his feet warned him that he 
was no longer the owner of the place. He took a white handkerchief 
from his pocket and waved it in the air. Under the sanction of this 
improvised flag of truce he was allowed to approach nearer the stockade, 
until he was halted a few feet away and covered by the piece of the 
dragoon on watch. 

What would you, sir?” asked the sentry. 

“Entrance to my house!” thundered the Judge. “I am the owner 
of this place !”” 

“No, sir,” replied the soldier, “ this place belongs to the United 
States since this morning.” 

“Damn the United States!” 

“Say that again, sir, and I'll put a bullet through you, flag or no 
flag!” cried the man wrathfully. 

The Judge reflected a moment. 
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“ Call your officer,” he cried to the sentry, and a few moments later 
the head of Curtis Baird appeared over the palisade. 

“Good God, Captain Baird!” shrieked the Judge, “this is my 
place, and I demand instant entrance! I require you at the same time 
to relinquish to me the custody of my daughter and my niece!” 

“Sir,” answered Baird promptly, “you are the avowed enemy of 
the United States. As an officer of the government I have seen fit to 
take your property, and I shall continue in possession of it for—er— 
military purposes.” 

“And did you take my daughter for the same reason, and do you 

hold her for military purposes?” bitterly remarked the Judge. 
“T hold her,” answered Baird boldly, “I hold her because she 
A soft white hand was placed over his lips, and his wife whispered 
in his ear, “ Do not tell him yet. It would do no good and serve no 
purpose.” 

“Tsabel,” cried her father as soon as he saw her, “ leave this nest 
of traitors and come with me!” 

“ Father,” she answered, “I am a prisoner, I cannot come.” 

“Captain Baird holds us with an iron grasp, uncle,” said Sarah, 
whose head appeared by the side of the other two. 

“Captain Baird, I demand as an officer of the King’s law, as a 
father, as a man, that you instantly surrender the persons of my daugh- 
ter and ward unlawfully held by you!” . 

“And I decline, sir, as an officer of the United States,” replied 
Baird gravely, “to comply with your request. Rest easy, sir, I shall 
see your people are well treated.” 

The Judge in grim anger turned and walked down the hill. 

“ My regards,” cried Sarah after him, “to Sir Francis. I am afraid 
that he will never enjoy the broad acres of the Burtons!” 

“ Oh Sarah, how dreadful! And father is in such a passion,” said 
Isabel. “ He will never forgive us.” 

“Oh, yes, he will,” answered Sarah. “ You will see. It will be 
all right for you in the end, Iam sure. As for me——” 

“Tt will be all right for you, too, dear,” interrupted Isabel, turning 
to her. 

“T hope so,” replied Sarah, who had recovered in some measure her 
usual cheerful disposition. 

She lost her equanimity again, however, when she discovered, by 
questioning Baird at the first possible moment, that he had lost her 
note. He reassured her against the remotely possible chance of its 
coming into any other person’s possession, and convinced her at last that 
it was probably rotting in some hidden corner of the forest. What 
would have been her feelings had she known that at that very moment 


is 
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her famous missive, with its anxious command that Sir Francis Duane 
should not be harmed in any event, was counting the beatings of that 
very excited young gentleman’s heart ? 


XIV. 
THE LEAGUER OF OVERBROOK. 


Srx weeks had elapsed, six weeks scarcely less weary for the be- 
siegers than the besieged, although the latter were almost starved and 
the former, living off the country, were well fed. Sir Francis Duane 
had clung to the investment of Overbrook with English tenacity. 
During the course of the siege his feelings had undergone something of 
a change. The affront to his pride in the Sabine exploit of the 
American Captain still rankled, and he was as determined as ever not 
to let it go unpunished, but the spirit of animosity which had been at 
first engendered had been gradually dissipated in his growing passion 
for the mocking Sarah. 

While he had striven to conceal his emotions, in view of his ap- 
proaching marriage to Isabel, he had scarcely been aware how deep and 
intense had been the affection which her cousin had awakened in his 
heart. Now, he realized it all. He had taken the bit off his heart, 
and it had run away from him. He thought only of Sarah, and, in 
short, he felt almost grateful to Baird for running off with his pro- 
spective bride. 

He was not happy in the siege, however, for he knew that by this 
time the little garrison at Overbrook must be reduced to the most dread- 
ful straits, and the thought that his sweetheart might be suffering the 
pangs of hunger after a palling diet of horseflesh filled him with 
anxiety and uncertainty. A half-dozen times he had been on the 
point of writing a note to Baird, and, sending it under a flag of truce, 
offering to withdraw from the siege if he could take Sarah with him. 
The fact that the proposition would be in effect a disposing of the 
person of that lady without consulting her, for the purpose of ransom- 
ing Baird, would, he was entirely aware, have caused its instant re- 
jection by the American officer. 

He was not at all certain, either, of Sarah’s feeling towards him, 
although he felt that she was not indifferent to him. The way she 
had received his kiss in the hall that night,—he was sure it had been 
returned at first—the fact that she had sought him out on the battle- 
field, the anxiety in her voice as she had drawn his hand to her breast 
when she had found him wounded, and, most of all, the note which 
had brought about the present situation with its significant clause, 
“T make an express condition, and trust to your honor to comply with 
it, that not a hair of Sir Francis’s head be touched,” gave him ground 
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for assuming that she was deeply interested in him, at least. But this 
was far from warranting the presumption on his part that she loved 
him sufficiently to give up everything for him; so he harassed himself 
with doubts and suspicions. 

He did not, however, confine himself during the siege merely to 
standing and waiting. Taking a leaf out of the American book, during 
the first month of their investment the soldiers, under his instruction, 
constructed a rude wooden tower of logs, impenetrable to rifle-shots, 
which was mounted on wheels, and when completed could be pushed 
near to the stockade, which the men on its top would then overlook and 
command. The men had progressed slowly, and it was not until the 
month had elapsed that the tower was ready for use. This military 
contrivance, as old as the art of warfare itself, had been first put in 
operation by a South Carolinian named Maham in some previous opera- 
tions undertaken by Lee and Marion against the British forts. Baird 
was aware of its construction from the first, but his force was too weak 
for a sortie to destroy it, and he could do nothing but watch and wait 
as usual. Strange to say, just as it was completed and ready for use 
it was set on fire and burned to the ground. 

We left a certain Sergeant Sylvanus Dade, the veteran match-maker, 
with a wound in his shoulder and a badly bruised body, lying in the 
creek by the side of the bridge he had so gallantly defended. The cool 
water had revived him after his fall, and he had climbed out by a 
prodigious effort and crawled to the cabin of one of the poorer settlers 
of the neighborhood. There he had remained for the space of a month 
while recovering from his wounds. When he felt himself in trim again, 
he had naturally gone to Overbrook. 

Approaching circumspectly, late one evening, he had secured a 
position from which the whole situation was revealed to him. It was 
impossible for him to pass through the British lines of investment 
and gain the stockade, but he noticed that the outskirts of the camp 
were negligently, or not at all, guarded, and that little or no watch 
was kept in the direction whence he came. Greene and his army, after 
the drawn battle of Hobkirk’s Hill, were far away to the southward, 
busily occupied with the British posts in that section of the field, and 
no attack was to be apprehended by the besiegers from them, conse- 
quently they only watched the hill. Therefore the Sergeant determined 
upon the bold exploit of burning the tower. 

The night happened to be dark and cloudy, and a furious wind 
blowing through the trees enabled him to work without fear of detec- 
tion. He succeeded by morning in surrounding the supports of the 
tower, the bottom timbers of which happened to be made of very dry 
wood, with a mass of inflammable material, over which, with a deep 
sigh of regret, he poured the contents of a well-filled whiskey-flask, 
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The touching of it off was, of course, the most risky part of the whole 
undertaking, but with flint and steel he succeeded in igniting the mass 
in several places before he was detected. Then, instead of running 
immediately, as a less thoughtful man would have done, he took shelter 
behind an adjoining tree, and by skilfully using his pistols and rifle, 
with which he knocked over the sentry and the first two men who came 
to put out the fire, he succeeded in holding the British in check until 
it got such headway as soon completely destroyed the tower. 

Sir Francis was frantic with rage at this mishap, and it would 
have gone hard with Dade if he had been caught. He succeeded, how- 
ever, in making good his escape, and morning found him setting forth 
to the southward with all the energy of his -long legs to hunt for 
General Greene and beg him to come and relieve the situation. Baird 
and his party had been much cheered by the burning of the tower, which 
they had, of course, witnessed from the hill. The shots which followed 
convinced them that it was not the result of accident, and that they 
possessed at least one friend in the vicinity. The Americans immedi- 
ately surmised that it was the handiwork of Sergeant Dade. Greatly 
encouraged, therefore, hoping that he had escaped and would bring 
rescue to them, they continued their determined resistance and held 
on resolutely as before. 

Judge Burton had remained with Sir Francis, chiefly because he 
had no place else to go,—it was dangerous to travel alone in that 
country, and Sir Francis had refused to allow him a single soldier 
for an escort,—but the relations between the two gentlemen had become 
extremely strained, and save for formal courtesies there was little or no 
intercourse between them. Deprived of his vocation, of his books, his 
household, his daughter, the Judge passed the long hours under the 
shade of the trees at the foot of the hill, surveying the stockade and 
the house, over which fluttered in happy defiance the American flag— 
a thing he abominated as the symbol of everything unholy and dis- 
graceful. 

The feelings of the Judge towards Baird had not changed in the 
slightest degree. He had made several attempts either to get into the 
house himself or to get his daughter and his niece out of it, and had so 
infuriated the Americans by his intemperate language that Baird had 
been obliged to warn Sir Francis to keep him away, or he would not 
be responsible for the consequences. Duane, therefore, refused to 
permit him to approach the house again in a stormy interview, when 
the majesty of the King’s law, represented by the Judge, found itself 
powerless before the might of the King’s army, as represented by the 
Colonel. 

After the mishap to the Maham tower Sir Francis determined upon 
another expedient. The hill upon which Overbrook stood on one side 
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dropped abruptly down to the river, and the palisades were planted 
on the very edge of the declivity. The steep slope of the grounds 
prevented a clear view of the.river from the top of the hill. As has 
been said, the place was unscalable and that side lightly guarded. 
Accordingly, Sir Francis determined to dig his way into the house. 
Every night, therefore, details of soldiers on the river bank dug their 
way slowly inward and upward towards the house. So skilfully and 
carefully were their operations carried on that the Americans had not 
the slightest idea of what was occurring. 

As this mine, which was not intended to blow up the house but to 
admit his troopers, progressed rapidly, Sir Francis became more and 
more sanguine of success. The Judge had given him a plan of the 
enclosure, and he had arranged to terminate the excavation in the 
cellar of the house, into which they hoped to enter unobserved. Finally 
the tunnel was completed, and they were face to face with the loosely 
laid stones of the cellar wall. A few moments of work would admit 
them. 

It was about the middle of July. The night was dark, and Sir 
Francis determined to enter the stockade that night a little after mid- 
night. He made his plans carefully. With twenty men he arranged 
to break into the house through the covered way into the cellar. With 
half of this force he would master the people in-doors. A sergeant 
and ten men were to dash for the gate, overpower the surprised de- 
fenders, and throw it open. The rest of his troops were to creep up the - 
hill without discovering themselves, if possible, and rush in when the 
gate was opened. He trusted the whole affair might be successfully 
earried out without firing a shot. 

Save for the doubt in his mind as to Sarah’s feelings, Sir Francis 
was very happy in the thought that a few hours would probably put 
him in possession of the man who had thwarted him and the woman he 
loved. There was sweetness, too, in the idea that he could demonstrate 
his power to the woman who had flouted him and whom Baird had 
stolen away. Altogether, contingent upon the opinions of Sarah, he 
anticipated a very happy evening. Judge Burton, who had, of course, 
been fully aware of the preparations, was feeling in considerably better 
spirits. He was burning for a few untrammelled words with Curtis 
Baird. Incidentally, he was desirous of a brief interview with his 
daughter. 

In addition to planning the campaign, Sir Francis had carefully 
thought over everything he should say and do in every contingency 
which the most fertile imagination could suggest as likely to occur. 
The Judge, too, had devoted his leisure moments to formulating his 
wishes and desires, and both gentlemen were fully prepared. Like the 
Jews and Samaritans, their intercourse continued strictly formal, and 
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each kept to his own end of the camp. The Judge would have pre- 
ferred to go with the forlorn hope under Sir Francis, but he had been 
bluntly repulsed by that gentleman when he ventured to suggest it, 
and he was perforce compelled to accept a position with the main 
body. 

But every plan which a man has ever laid is liable to be discon- 
certed by a woman, and the disturbing factor was introduced in this 
instance in the person of the fascinating little match-maker,—or un- 
maker would be a better word,—the mocking Sarah. Sir Francis had 
gone to his tent in the early evening for a few moments and was busily 
making his preparations for the adventure of the night—part of the 
preparations being the reading for the thousandth time of a well-worn 
note—when his orderly stopped before his tent with the information 
that the sentry had halted a lady from the house who desired to see 
Colonel Duane. 

Sir Francis instantly forgot about the sortie. His heart gave a 
furious bound, and his voice trembled in spite of himself as he bade 
the orderly pass the lady within the lines and escort her to his tent. 
Hastily lighting an additional candle and pulling forward a rude camp- 
chair which had been made out of tree-boughs, laying his sword and 
pistels on the table, at the same time giving a few furtive tugs at his 
war-worn uniform, he filled in the time before the flap of the tent 
was lifted and a woman, heavily cloaked and with a hat drawn down 
over her face, entered. A glance told him she was too short for Isabel. 
The leap of his heart indicated to him that it was Sarah, and he did 
not need that she should take off her bat and drop her cloak in a 


that he might recognize her. 


XV. 
THE SORTIE OF SARAH. 

Tue first sight of her filled him with apprehension and dismay. 
She was but a shadow of her former self; her great black eyes shone 
from her pale, wasted face with almost unearthly brilliancy; starvation 
had robbed her pretty figure of its graceful, rounded curves, and her 
sunken cheeks and pinched lips spoke eloquently of the ravages of 
hunger. 

“ Good God!” exclaimed Sir Francis. “ My poor child! How you 
must have suffered! I never realized, I never dreamed. 

“And did you think, Sir Francis,” she asked, “that women could 
live on horses”—with a shudder of disgust—* forever ?” 

“ Horses!” he exclaimed. “ Had you nothing else?” 

“ But little, sir, after the first week. But I am revealing the secrets 
of the house. ’Tis a most unmilitary thing, I fear,” she added with a 
smile, which had lost none of its brilliancy and but little of its mockery. 
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“Gracious Heaven!” cried Sir Francis in consternation. .“And I 
suppose you are hungry now!” 

“Hungry!” she exclaimed with a wie glance. “Oh, no, sir! 
In fact, I'am come to invite you to dinner.” 

“Thank you,” replied the Colonel gravely, “ but I think it would be 
better for you to dine with me under the circumstances. Pray be 
seated. Orderly!” he called, and as that functionary thrust his head 
into the tent, he bade him summon his black servant and see that some- 
thing to eat, the best in the camp, was brought immediately. 

A cold chicken, some corn-bread, and a bottle of wine were soon 
placed on the little camp-table. Sir Francis had handed Sarah to a 
chair with all the grace of a court. She drew up her seat before the 
appetizing viands, and, leaning her head in her hands, burst into 
tears. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” exclaimed Sir Francis in great sur- 
prise. 

“TI am so hungry,” she answered, “I actually cannot control my- 
self! Would you believe it, I should like to pick the poor chicken up 
in my hands and tear it to pieces! Don’t look at me! I shall dis- 
grace myself forever !” 

“Never mind me,” said Sir Francis, “I know how it is. Pick 
it up if you want to. I shall love to have you-do it.” The truth that 
lay behind his last assertion was a sure sign of the desperate nature 
of his passion for the girl. Only a very devoted lover loves to see his 
sweetheart eat. She wasted no more words or tears, but without more 
ado began on the chicken. For a few moments conversation was stilled 
in the presence of the primal instinct of hunger, which comes even to 
the daintiest. Sir Francis waited upon her and served her with the 
expertness of a major-domo. He carved the chicken, filled the gourd 
with wine, and fairly hovered over her. 

“Oh,” ‘she said at last, with a satisfied air, “I feel like a selfish 
animal to be eating down here when they are so hungry up there! If 
you could see poor Isabel, Sir Francis !” 

“T have been waiting here for some six weeks for that pleasure,” 
answered the other grimly. 

“Oh, have you?” cried Sarah in alarm; 

“That I what?” 

“That you might go away,” she answered lamely. 

“ Go away and leave-you—I mean Isabel?—never! Besides, I don’t 
feel sorry for her. She brought it on herself.” 

“No, I——” Sarah answered quickly, and then she stopped with 
a sudden blush, for she had almost betrayed herself. 

“You what?” asked Sir Francis. 

“‘ —I—don’t care whether you are sorry or not, I mean.” 
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“Qh, don’t you? Well, madam, about six weeks ago I came to that 
house on the hill yonder for a bride, and a bride I am going to have 
before I leave it, or know the reason why!” answered Sir Francis 
grimly. ; 

“You haven’t captured us yet, though,” remarked Sarah. 

“No, I have not, but I shall,” he replied lightly. “By your own 
confession, all your provisions are gone except——” 

“ Except that one horse, Erebus, that helped them to escape——” 

“T trust that I am not so small as to feel resentment against a 
horse,” answered Sir Francis magnanimously. “ He is too good an ani- 
mal to be eaten, and I mean to appropriate him to my own use when 
I have captured the stockade.” 

“And when that interesting event takes place, have you made up 
your mind what you will do with Isabel? Will you appropriate her 
also ?” 

“ Not precisely,” said the other, “but I shall find some way to pun- 
ish her.” 

“Heavens! You don’t intend to marry her, do you?” she cried 
archly, the good dinner having put her in a better humor. 

“T find it very hard,” he began with painful dignity, smarting 
under her quip, “ to——” 

“Give up the broad acres? I should think so!” she interrupted. 

Sir Francis stamped his foot upon the ground. 

“Will you be silent upon that subject?” he cried. “I com- 
mand——” 

“ Command, sir!” she exclaimed resentfully. “And by what right 
do you command me?” , 

“Let me see,” added Sir Francis slowly, recovering himself, “ you 
came down here under a flag of truce——” 

“T did not!” 

“You didn’t even wave your handkerchief ?” 

“What, wave my handkerchief to a common soldier!” drawing 
herself up haughtily. “I would scarcely do that if it had been you, 
Sir Francis.” 

“ How did you get here, then ?” 

“IT just walked up to the soldier out there and said that I wished to 
see you.” 

“ And did you realize, or do you realize, that you are now a prisoner 
of war, madam, and have no freedom whatever? That is why I com- 
manded you to be silent on that old score.” 

“A prisoner!” she cried faintly. “And am I not to return when 
T wish?” haere 

“No,” answered Sir Francis, “ not unless I give you permission.” 

“ Why, it’s outrageous! I came here to see you and—an ” 
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“Tt is outrageous, doubtless, Miss Burton, but it is war,” he re- 
marked sternly; “therefore, as I said before, we will have no more 
disgraceful allusions of the moment since.” 

“ Won’t we!” she answered with spirit. “You may hold me a 
prisoner, but know, sir, that no man that ever lived was able to prison 
a woman’s tongue!” 

“Few women, even,” commented the Colonel, “have been equal 
to that task.” 

“And I shall say what I please, do you understand, sir?” she 
continued, with the rising inflection of anger. “Broad acres! . Broad 
acres! Broad a ” She faltered and burst into tears again. He 
regarded her in silent consternation. 

“How I hate you!” she cried at last. “I hate all men! They 
are all selfish, horrid brutes! Just because Captain Baird was in love 
with Isabel he—he—has gotten us all into this trouble,” she wailed 
with feminine inconsistency. “And you don’t care for—you don’t 
care for anything except Isabel’s broad acres. You are a heartless, 
horrid wretch!” she continued, weeping vociferously, watching him 
meanwhile out of the tail of her eye. 

Sir Francis, for once in his life, felt himself completely nonplussed 
by these extraordinary accusations. He wanted to take Sarah in his 
arms and assure her that there was nothing on earth he cared for like 
her little black head. He wanted to crush her up against his great 
heart, which for six weeks had been thirsting for her, and pour into 
her ear a tale of love and devotion all the more intense because it had 
been fought against and struggled with. She seemed so small and frail 
that he yearned to lift her up as if she had been a baby. Or he could 
have thrown himself down at her pretty feet and been trampled upon 
had she so willed it. 

But Sir Francis was wise in his generation; he knew that the time 
was not yet, so he waited, quietly watching her. He was a modest 
young man in many respects, too, and he was not at all certain as to 
how his advances would be received. So he looked at her in the help- 
less silence with which men contemplate changeful women when their 
emotions get the better of them and manifest themselves in tears. 

“T wish you wouldn’t cry,” he said at last; “Id give anything to 
make you happy.” , 

“You wouldn’t give up the broad acres, though,” she murmured 
in her sobs. 

“Won't I? Oh Sarah!” He sprang forward, but she rose quickly 
to her feet. 

“Oh, what have I said?” she cried. “I didn’t mean that really. 
Don’t come near me, Sir Francis!” 

The poor fellow’s heart sank into his boots again. 
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“T suppose,” he said sadly, “it is your love of teasing that makes 
you endeavor to make me so miserable. What shall I do? What did 
you come here for, anyway ?” 

“Ts that my dismissal?” she asked eagerly. 


XVI. 
THE INTERROGATION OF THE PRISONER. 

A SUDDEN thought struck him. He reflected quickly, changed his 
tone and his tactics, and began again: 

“We do not dismiss prisoners in that way. I am now about to 
interrogate you as a suspected spy. Be seated,” he said formally, 
pointing to a chair with authority as he sat down opposite her. It was 
a novel sensation for her to be commanded in that way, but to her own 
great surprise she obeyed him without protest. 

“ Now, you came for what purpose ?” 

“ Why—I,”—her glance fell upon the table-—“to get something 
to eat, of course.” 

“Oh!” said Sir Francis. “And did you desert your camp and 
your comrades to satisfy the cravings of your own appetite?” he con- 
tinued suavely. 

“ Desert, sir! I came for—I came for——” she cried in indigna- 
tion. 

“For something to eat? Precisely!” he said. “And is the com- 
mandant of the garrison aware of your absence?” 

“ Nobody is aware of it except the Cornet; he let me out.” 

“Oh, the Cornet? There is a cornet, is there, and he let you out, 
did he? Why did he do that?” 

“Well, he seems to—to——” 

“In short, he is in love with you, I suppose,” interrupted Sir 
Francis. “ You’ve been keeping your hand in on him, have you?” 
he rudely burst forth in fury, forgetting himself again. “I will settle 
him when I get the place!” 

“ Mercy on us, he didn’t run away with your bride! it was Captain 
Baird!” exclaimed Sarah in pleased surprise. 

“ Never mind about Captain Baird. I have no quarrel with him at 
present.” 

“ No quarrel !”” she cried, opening her eyes in astonishment. “ Why, 
he—he—ran away with your bride! Didn’t you——” 

“Your pardon, madam,” interrupted the Colonel. “ Please to re- 
member that, so far as it is possible between man and woman, I am con- 
ducting this examination, and that you are here to answer questions.” 

“Yes, sir,” she answered mockingly. 

“ And having come here for something to eat, and having received 
it, what was the next move in contemplation ?” 
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“T thought you—would—take me back,” she said at last. 

“ I! 2? 

“Yes, I hoped that you—that ‘ooo ican we—would go up 
to the hall together, Sir Francis.” 

“Ah! Now we have the truth. You came to entice me to the hall, 
did you?” 

(79 Yes.” 

“ And for what reason ?” 

She had grace enough to blush and turn away her head. 

“Not for any particular reason.” 

“Oh, simply for the pleasure of my society, was it?” 

“Yes, of course. You see, it has been so long since I have seen a 
man. Captain Baird is so wrapped up in Isabel 

“There is the Cornet,” interrupted Sir Francis. 

“Yes, but he—oh, dear, why do you dare to catechise me in this 
manner?” she replied in confusion, “and why am I so foolish as to 
answer you? JI shall not say another word, sir!” 

“Hem!” remarked the soldier quietly, “we have means of—er— 
making recalcitrant prisoners open their mouths i 

“Sir Francis, you wouldn’t dare!” 

“Miss Sarah, I would dare everything to win the prize for which 
I am playing.” 

“Do you care so ae for Isabel, then?—for Isabel’s property ?” 
she faltered. 

“As I told you,” said Sir Francis, “I came here for a bride, and 
I don’t leave without getting one! I think I can surmise the reason 
to which I owe the honor of this visit. .You have heard that if by any 
chance the Americans could get possession of my person they might 
make terms which would enable them to escape. Without counting the 
cost or the consequences, you have comc here with some foolish plan 
of enticing me into the stockade by fostering in my mind the idea that 
I shall accomplish my end and win my bride thereby.” 

Sarah blushed and shrank before this hard dissection of her hopes 
and motives. Sir Francis, delighted with the success of his tactics, 
waited for her to speak again. 

“You—you do not think me unmaidenly in what I have done?” 
she faltered in great distress, turning away her drooping head. 

“ Pardon me,” he replied with well-simulated coldness, steeling his 
heart against her unspoken appeal, “my thoughts of you at present 
are not under discussion.” 

She turned deadly pale at this withering reproof, and sank back 
in the chair with a look of utter dismay. 

“Tn the first place, madam,” he continued pitilessly, “though I 
have no love for Captain Baird, I believe him to be an honorable sol- 
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dier. He would rather die, I am sure, than procure the safety of him- 
self or his men by yielding her up. I should not do it——” 

“Oh, you do love her, then? Can it be possible? What have I 
done ?” 

“T was about to say, Miss Burton, were I in his place,” he continued. 
“So that your errand is entirely fruitless. You have come here to 
entice me, and got yourself captured for no purpose.” 

“T was desperate,” said Sarah quickly, on her defence at last. 
“Tsabel is ill. She is not made of so tough fibre as I am, and I—I— 
couldn’t bear to see her suffer. I am afraid she will die, and they are 
all so hungry! One of the soldiers is dead already, and two of the 
negroes, and I thought, I hoped, that we could go up to the hall together 
on some pretext, and you could see how everything was, and you would 
be merciful and let us go. Of course, I didn’t tell Captain Baird, for 
he wouldn’t have allowed me to come. He is almost crazy now. Oh, 
they have all been punished for loving each other!” 

“ And is that all you thought, Miss Burton ?” 

“No, sir, I will make a clean breast of it. I hoped that if we 
could get you inside the fort on some pretext we could—make you let 
us go.” 

“ Exactly! And you could lend yourself, your fascinations, your 
influence, your power over me,” he said betrayingly, “to further this 
unworthy project!” he added gravely. 

“ |—I—-was so hungry!” she urged piteously in justification, “ and 
I ” She stopped and dragged her glance away from him lest 
she should betray herself; lest he should find that it was a hunger 
of the heart to see him rather than anything else that had brought 
her out. 

“Very well, madam,” he replied formally, “I intend to carry out 
your little plan. If you will allow me a few moments of preparation, 
I will go with you into the stockade.” 

Having gained the point and won her way, her mood changed. 

“Oh Sir Francis! I cannot allow you—I am afraid you—you— 
will be disappointed,” she cried. 

“eave that to me. I will take the responsibility. As I said to 
you, I have had several plans in view, one to punish Captain Baird for 
his audacity and meddling impertinence, and another to secure a 
bride.” 

“And a third design upon, I suppose, the property of ——” 

Her shot failed. The Colonel was too sure of himself and of her 
now. 

“Miss Burton,” he answered, “you have come here on a certain 
errand; you have discharged that errand. You have formed a certain 
plan; the plan is about to be carried out: I am going with you. 

Vou. LXVII.—8 
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May I ask that you will not hereafter refer to this extremely disagree- 
able subject ?” 

“Why are you so bitter against Isabel, then?” she asked evasively. 

“ Because,” replied Sir Francis most mendaciously, “I have reason 
to suspect that the information which enabled Captain Baird to waylay 
us came from her.” 
“Indeed,” she cried indignantly, “you do her wrong! It did 
not !” 

“You are a vehement defender, madam; perhaps you can supply 
me with information which will enable me to identify the writer of 
this,” he added, playing another card by taking from his breast pocket 
a little, torn piece of paper. It gave evidence of constant handling 
and had been torn in two along the crease. Sir Francis only handed 
her the upper half. Recognizing it at once, she took it from him. 
Joy! Surely there was yet a chance of preserving her secret; perhaps 
the other half had not been found. She could not control the burning 
blush which suffused her pale cheek as she looked at it, but by a tre- 
mendous effort she glanced over it in seeming carelessness, and returned 
it to him with the remark that the writing was not familiar to her. 
She had to do it! 

“ Perhaps this portion will enable you to solve the enigma,” coolly 


continued Sir Francis, remorselessly pulling out the last half, bearing 
her own initials. He had known, then, all the time! Her pride was 
broken; he had robbed her of everything. 


“Sir Francis—Sir Francis—” she cried miserably, “how could 


you—how could you?” And for the third time she hid her face in her 
hands and wept. 

“How could I?” exclaimed Sir Francis, stepping towards her. 
“How could you? Why did you warn them? I never——” 

“Sir Francis!” she burst out in indignation, lifting her head, “do 
not daré to touch me! I have told you again and again that I hated 
you, and I mean it—now! I could not bear to see Isabel unhappy! 
That’s all. There wasn’t anything else. There wasn’t a thought for 
myself—or for you—or: E 

“ May I point out, Miss Burton?” he began quickly, his heart beat- 
ing madly with this confirmation of his hopes, “ that no one has accused 
you of thinking of me or yourself at all ?” 

“Let us end this!” said Sarah, completely enmeshed. “ You have 
treated me outrageously! Come up to the hall, if you dare! I have 
not a bit of a sctuple about betraying you, or anything; let us go 
now !” 

“In a moment,” cried Duane, looking at his watch and seizing 
his sword. “It is ten o’clock; a moment or two and I will be with 
you.” He stepped outside of the tent as he spoke, The note was left 
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lying on the table. As soon as his back was turned Sarah pounced 
upon it and lifted it up. 

“He had it in his breast pocket! Next to his heart!” she mur- 
mured. “How worn it is! I wonder—it looks as if it had been read 
over and over again! How he must despise me!” She seized the 
paper as if to tear it in two; at the same instant Sir Francis, who had 
returned, caught her wrists in his iron grasp. 

“Pardon me, Miss Sarah,” he cried, “I would not lose that scrap 
of paper for all the broad acres of the Burtons!” She dropped it at 
his feet without another word. He picked it up and replaced it in 
the pocket from whence he had taken it. 

“TI suppose you will hold it over me forever!” she murmured. 
“ How could I have done it? It has brought nothing but trouble to 
everyone! I wish that I had let matters take their course. I am 

so unhappy, and I have lost your—oh, what can you, what can anyone, 
think ?” 

“We will go up to the hall if you will. Perhaps I may tell you 
there.” He stepped to the door of the tent and lifted it. 

“Let us go, then, if you will be so foolish,” she said, inclining her 
head to him as she passed out. There was just a little bit of hope 
left in her heart from his last words. And they were together anyway. 


XVII. 
CAPTOR AND CAPTIVE. 

THE two walked slowly through the camp until they came to the 
foot of the hill. Sarah was too preoccupied to notice that there 
seemed to be an unusual commotion, that by the Colonel’s orders a party 
of men were hurrying off towards the river in the darkness, and that 
the rest of the soldiery were arming and assembling in ranks, and that 
preparations for an immediate attack were being made. The Colonel, 
who had simply anticipated the hour for the attack, paused for a last 
whispered direction to one of his subordinates, and then followed her 
up the road. Her pace became slower and slower as they approached 
the stockade. About half way up the hill she stopped. 

“ Sir Francis,” she said, “I cannot let you goon. There is no bride 
for you at the house on the hill. I have deceived you in that too. 
Isabel was married to Captain Baird the day they came here. The 
Rector of the parish is there. He married them. You must go back! 
Captain Baird will never permit you to get away.” 

“T suspected as much,” answered Sir Francis calmly, with aston- 
ishing unconcern. It was impossible for her to see his face in the 
darkness, but his voice gave no evidence of surprise or indignation. 
“ Yet, nevertheless, I have agreed to enter the stockade with you, and I 
shall do it.” 
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“But you don’t understand!” she cried, laying her hand on his 
arm. “ You will be taken prisoner! They will hold you! Your sol- 
diers will have to go away in order to make you free, and you will lose 
liberty as well as bride, and I cannot have you——” 

“ Confidence for confidence, Miss Burton. On your word of honor, 
why did you write that note? Was it for Isabel’s sake? The truth, 
now!” he continued, as she hesitated. 

“No,” she answered softly, the darkness giving her courage. 

“ Was it for mine?” he asked. 

“Partly. I knew that she didn’t love you ” ' 

“ But there was another reason, was there not?” There was a long 
silence. 

“Yes,” she answered. 

“ And what was that?” 

“T cannot tell you, Sir Francis! Do not press me! ’Tis most — 
unkind !” 

His arm had stolen around her waist now. In her agitation she 
scarcely noticed it. 

“ And will there not be a bride for me at the top of the hill?” 

“ J—I—TI don’t know—what you mean.” 

“T mean that I love you, Sarah, and that I am glad that Baird took 
Isabel away from me. That I was a coward not to have confessed 
my love and asked you to make me happy long since. From the 
moment I saw you I have loved you, but the engagement had been 
entered upon. It was my father’s wish, that of the Judge also, and 
I was—I am still—so desperately poor. I hesitated, temporized; then 
I was jealous of Baird. It made me determined to marry Isabel in 
spite of him, but it was you I loved from the beginning to the end! 
And it is you I love now!” He swept her unresisting form towards 
him. “ Kt almost killed me when I saw you looking so pale and hungry 
in the tent. I have been waiting for you, dearest. I swear to you, I 
have not had a thought of revenge, of anything but getting you; all I 
want is you!—you! If you will but take me! If you do not mind 
my being poor! I will come back after the war is over and we will 
settle down together, poor in fortune, rich in love! That little note? 
Didn’t you see how worn it was, darling? I have read it over and 
over. I have worn it out with kisses. You do not answer me. I 
have been afraid that you do not love me. Oh Sarah, you do, don’t 
you ?” ‘ 

It was delicious there in the night on the hill. He held her so 
strongly. His voice quivered with passion. She could almost hear 
his heart beating as he asked the question. 

“Tsabel is so much more beautiful than I,” she murmured, tem- 


porizing to the last. “TI don’t see how——” 
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“ She can’t hold a candle to you in my eyes,” —_ Sir Francis fer- 
vently. “As I see you, you are more beautiful 

“You don’t see me at all, now,” answered Sarah. 

“No, but I feel you,” said Sir Francis, giving her a bearlike he 
“Say that you love me! Do not shatter my dream!” 

“]1”—she answered neal I—you shall have an answer— 
a, bride—in the stockade.” 

She struggled faintly as he turned her face up towards his own and 
pressed a long, long kiss upon her lips. 

“T love you!” she cried, abandoning herself to his caress. “I loved 
you when you kissed me in the hall, but it was nothing like this,” she 


added. 


“ Now let us go,” he said at last, tearing himself away. 

“Not now, not now!” she cried. “ You are mine, and I cannot 
have you taken prisoner !” 

“TI am your prisoner already, dearest,’ he answered. “But I 
promised you confidence for confidence. I have made arrangements 
to capture the stockade to-night. A party of my men, who are even now 
on the way, will break in through the cellar,—we have tunnelled in 
from the river bank,—and we will gain the house probably without 
firing a shot.” 

“Ts that why you were going to the stockade with me?” she asked 
in sudden suspicion, drawing away from him. 

“Don’t do that, Sarah,” he answered. “I swear to you that to 
gain your love I would willingly be taken prisoner. I came with you 
because I love you, and for no other reason.” 

“You have beaten me at every point,” she answered. “’Tis a new 
experience, but I like it.” 

“ One thing more before we go,” added Sir Francis. 

“No, not another kiss.” 

“ Yes, a thousand, if I wish,” he cried imperiously, suiting the action 
to the word; “but this is something less sweet. Do not tell them any- 
thing about this, except that J am your prisoner and that you promised 
me a bride within the stockade, and let me do the talking.” 

“A hard task for a woman,” she answered, “ but I promise.” 

A few steps more and they were at the gate of the enclosure. 

“Who goes there?” cried the sentry as they approached. 

“ A friend, Miss Burton, with a prisoner,” she answered. 

“Stand where you are,” cried the man, “ until the officer of the 
guard is called.” 

In a moment the Cornet, lantern in hand, peered over the gate- 
way. 

“Ts it you, Miss Sarah?” he cried. 
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“Damn his impudence! Miss Sarah, indeed!” exclaimed the Col- 
cnel under his breath. 

“Yes, *tis I, and I have a prisoner. Will you permit us ‘to 
pass in?” 

“ There is no one else with you?” 

“No one, I pledge you my word of honor.” 

“ Advance, then.” 

In a few moments Sarah and the Colonel entered the stockade. 

“Colonel Duane!” cried the Cornet in astonishment as he recog- 
nized the Englishman. 

“The same, sir,” replied Duane. 

“ Miss Sarah ” 

“ Miss Burton, sir!” thundered the Colonel, “if you please!” 

“ Sir,” said the Cornet, “ this is a most unusual tone for a prisoner 
to assume.” 

“Mr. Hale,” said Sarah quickly, “the Colonel is my prisoner, not 
yours. Stand aside, please. Come, Sir Francis, I will take you to 
Captain Baird.” 


XVIII. 
SIR FRANCIS DEMANDS A BRIDE. 


In a moment the two stepped into the familiar great hall of the 
old house. Baird and Isabel were there. She looked fearfully wasted 
and ill, and Baird was haggard and worn from privation, anxiety, and 
service. 

“No, no!” she was saying, as they entered the room, “I will not 
have Erebus kille es 

“But, dearest, he is the last one. It is our lives or his.” 

“ He carried me to you, and I will not have him slaughtered !” 

“ He is too good a horse to be eaten, Captain Baird,” said Sir Francis 
calmly. 

“ Colonel Duane!” cried Baird, laying his hand upon his sword. 

“Sir Francis, you here!” screamed Isabel, sinking back in the 
chair. 

“ How came you here, sir?” asked Baird, stepping towards him. 
Sir Francis bowed gracefully towards Sarah, remarking,— 

“T am a prisoner, sir.” 

“A prisoner! Whose?” 

“ Mine,” answered Sarah. 

“ Yours ?” 

“ Even mine,” said Sarah. 

* And you captured him where ?” 

“In his camp.” 

“You went there?” 
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“ Yes.” 

“ When ?” 

“A short time ago.” 

“ Without my permission ?” 

“Without your permission, Captain Baird. r 

“ How did you get out of the stockade?” . 

“Cornet Hale passed me through the gate, sir.” 

“Ahem! I shall attend to him later,” said Baird sternly. “And 
how did you get Sir Francis here?” 

“ He—I 

“T came for my bride, sir,” answered Sir Francis equably. 

“Oh, you did, did you? Did you make any promises to him, 
Sarah ?” 

“ Promises ?” 

“TI mean, did you promise him immunity, did he come under the 
protection of the flag, or. 

“ No promises of that sort were made me,” said Sir Francis gravely. 
‘IT could not bear to see a lady wander around the hill alone at night, 
and I came back with her. When I reached the stockade, the desire 
to claim my promised bride became too strong for me.” He bowed low 
to Isabel, who had lain back in the chair, weak and faint and terrified. 
“T determined to enter.” 

“A most unfortunate resolution for you, sir,” said Baird sternly, 
“for now that we have you, we will not let you go. Sarah, I know 
not how you have managed it, but you have rendered us supreme service. 
Your sword, Sir Francis. I shall use you to effect our escape. You 
come in the nick of time, sir. One poor dying horse stands between 
us and starvation. Without there!” he cried, raising his voice and 
stepping past Sir Francis towards the door. “In here with the 
guard !” 

“*T came here for a bride, and I intend to have her,” said Sir Francis 
imperturbably, stepping towards Isabel. She sank on her knees before 
him. 

“Oh Sir Francis!” she cried, “as you are powerful, be merciful! 
I was ready to marry you. I pledge:you my word that I intended to 
carry out the engagement! It was through no treachery of mine that 
you lost me! But I see now that if the marriage had been entered 
upon it would have been a mistake for both of us; I loved Captain 
Baird long before I saw you, and I appeal to you, sir, be merciful! 
Let us go free!” 

“Rise, dearest,” said Baird, tenderly lifting her up. “ You need 
not appeal to Sir Francis; he is our prisoner and in our power.” 

“Pardon me,” Sir Francis remarked with provoking calmness, “I 
am Miss Sarah’s prisoner, not yours.” 
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“Tt is the same, sir,” answered Baird impetuously. “We hold 
you.” 

“And Miss Burton——” continued the Colonel, turning towards 
Isabel. 

“Madam Baird, if you please, sir!” interrupted the American as 
if exploding a bombshell, and waiting for the effect upon the Colonel’s 
face. 

“Ah, so!” said the Colonel with the greatest sang-froid. “To be 
sure, I had heard of it, but it had escaped me for the moment. I con- 
gratulate you, sir, and madam. Allow me.” He drew forth a silver 
box, and, with a graceful bow, offered them a pinch of snuif. “No? 
Very well, then, as I told you, I came to the stockade for a bride, 
sir a ; 

“Can you contemplate taking a wedded wife, sir?” asked Isabel. 

“ Certainly not,” answered the Colonel, smiling. “The bride I have 
come for is here.” He turned to Sarah and slipped his arm around her, 
and drew her closely to him. 

“Sarah!” cried Baird in astonishment. 

*‘ Lady Duane, sir, that is to be, if you please,” answered Sir Francis 
nonchalantly. 

“ Oh Sarah, you darling!” cried Isabel impulsively, turning towards 
her, “I am so glad.” 

“This alters the situation somewhat,” said Baird, “ but it doesn’t 
yet effect our escape. Sir Francis is still a prisoner. If you do not 
yield up your sword instantly, sir, I will have you disarmed by the 
guard yonder,” he continued, pointing to four or five soldiers of the 
guard, who were filing into the room. Colonel Duane quickly pulled 
out his watch. 

“ Half after ten o’clock,” he said, apparently disregarding Baird’s 
remark; “they should be here now. Yes, I think I hear them on the 
stairs. If we have been informed correctly, in another moment they 
will be in the hall. Here they are, gentlemen,” he cried, as the door 
was broken open and the room was filled with red-coated soldiers, who 
overpowered the surprised and starved Americans almost without a 
struggle. Baird, whipping out his sword, seized Isabel and retreated 
to the stairway. 

“You are my prisoner, Captain Baird,” said Sir Francis calmly. 

“We are betrayed!” cried Baird. “ Without there!” he called 
loudly. “To the rescue!” 

“Tis useless, sir, for you to call or to make resistance,” continued 
Sir Francis; “my soldiers in another moment will be in possession of 
the stockade.” As he spoke a shot or two rang out, there was a brief 
scuffle, the gates were thrown open, and the enclosure was filled with 
British soldiery. Baird dropped his sword. 
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“You have won, sir,” he said. “I yield my sword. I am your 
prisoner. Isabel, it is all over,” he whispered. 

Sir Francis’s first action was not very menacing. 

“Go, about a half dozen of you,” he said, “to the camp and bring 
up something to eat for these people. Ah, Justice Burton,” he added 
blandly, as the tall form of the old Judge was seen forcing itself 
through the crowd, “I bid you welcome to Overbrook. It will give me 
great pleasure to put you in possession of it again. Meanwhile, we are 
about to have a wedding. I believe there is a chaplain or a clergyman 
present.” 

“T congratulate you upon your capture, and I rejoice, indeed, that 
you have come to your senses,” cried the Judge, delighted at the turn 
of affairs. “I trust that Isabel is in the same mind, and that she now 
acquiesces in Colonel Duane’s wedding.” 

“Of course, sir. You do acquiesce in my wedding, don’t you, 
madam?” added Colonel Duane, turning to Isabel. 

“ Certainly,” replied Isabel, smiling. 

“That’s well! Then we will have the ceremony right here and 
now!” 

“Oh!” cried Sarah, “I cannot, I cannot!” 

“ Did you not promise me, madam,” asked the Colonel of her, “ that 
T should find a bride at the top of the hill ?” 

“ Yes, but I didn’t dream that you would want to claim her now.” 

“T have waited for six weeks in that camp for this very moment, 
madam, and I intend to have my way. Besides 2 

“Nonsense, Sarah!” interrupted. the Judge, “why do you inter- 
pose? I see no reason for delay at all. I agree with Sir Francis 
entirely.” 

“Do you, then, sir, consent to this marriage?” asked Sarah mean- 
ingly. 

“Consent? Is the woman mad? I urge it! I command it! I 
insist upon it! *Tis the cherished dream of my life!” 

“Very well, sir,” said Sarah gravely, “with such sanction I am 
ready.” She placed her hand in that of the Colonel. 

“Sarah!” cried the Judge, “are you mad? It is Isabel 

“Mr. Justice,” calmly interrupted the Colonel, “would you have 
me marry a married woman in the presence of her husband ?” 

“ A married woman! Of whom do you speak ?” 

“ Of Madam Curtis Baird,” said the American officer, stepping for- 
ward in his turn, “ who presumes to ask a father’s blessing.” 

The Judge fairly frothed at the mouth. 

“Madam Baird?” he cried. “ When—how——” 

“The day we escaped, sir, here at Overbrook.” 


“ And who has dared: a 
* 


yo? 
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“I, sir,” replied Dr. Forsyth, who had entered the room a short 
time before. “I took great pleasure in uniting two loyal American 
hearts. Allow me to offer you a pinch of snuff; you seem disturbed. 

“ This is infamous!” roared the Judge. “Sir Francis, why did you 
allow it?” 

“Tt is a little late in the day for me to interfere, Judge,” said Sir 
Francis, smiling, “and, besides, I loved Sarah. I loved her the first 
time I saw her, all the time, in fact, and she has consented to marry 
me.” 

“ By Heaven!” said the Judge, “I withdraw my consent! I will 
leave all I have to an orphan asylum. I refuse to be present at such 
a sacrilegious wedding !” 

“Why, we expect you to give away the bride,” added the Colonel, 
still smiling. 

“T won’t do it!” 

XIX. 
SARAH CLAIMS HER PRISONER. 


“ PeRHAPS you will allow me that privilege then,” a deep voice 
exclaimed, as a rather stout man in the uniform of an American 
general entered the room, and, pushing through the soldiers, stopped, 
facing the Colonel. He was followed by another officer. “I should 


like to render some service to Miss Sarah. -She once did me a good 
turn,” he added. 

“General Greene, by Heaven!” exclaimed Sir Francis. “ You 
here? And this gentleman——” 

“ Lieutenant-Colonel Harry Lee, at your service.” 

“ This looks not like a nuptial,” cried the Englishman. “ What do 
you here, gentlemen ?” 

“We came to assist in the wedding,” answered the General genially. 

The Colonel stepped forward and drew his pistol. 

“ General Greene, you are my prisoner! Form up, men! Handle 
your pieces!” he cried to his soldiers. 

The General merely smiled. Lee raised his hand to his lips and 
blew a whistle. Instantly the court-yard was filled with the green- 
uniformed men of his Legion. 

“Fall back, Colonel Duane!” cried Greene. “ You are over- 
powered; the whole American army is here! The enclosure is sur- 
rounded by soldiers who outnumber yours five to one. We have four 
pieces of artillery and the stockade is filled with infantry of the Legion. 
Colonel Washington is in possession of your camp. Resistance is use- 
less.” 

“Ts this a ruse, sir?” cried Duane. 

“T pledge you my word of honor, sir, that the facts are as I stated. 
Yield you, sir; to struggle now would be folly.” 

“TJ surrender,” answered Sir Francis calmly, after a momentary re- 
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flection. “ Miss Sarah, may I ask you if you were aware of this situ- 
ation ?” ; 
“Your words insult me, sir!” she replied with spirit. “We have 
stood hand and hand upon the threshold of marriage and you can hurt 
me by such a question !” 

“You interfered in one love affair,” said the Colonel, “how do I 
know that 

“ How dare you——’ 

“Let me compose the quarrel,” said General Greene. “The infor- 
mation was brought by a Sergeant. He should be here now.” 

“Here I am, sir!” cried Dade, saluting and smiling at his Cap- 
tain. 

“ Forgive me, Sarah!” cried Sir Francis. “ But to see the cup 
of happiness snatched from my lips as I was about to quaff it; to lose 
you after this long wait; to have to give you up now—lI release you— 
I am a prisoner. Take me away, sir!” he said, turning to the General 
and offering his sword. But Sarah fled to his side. 

“General Greene,” she cried, “he is my prisoner, he surrendered 
to me!” 

“And I would be very far from robbing you of your prisoner, Miss 
Sarah,” said the General, smiling. “If he will give me his parole not 


2 


to attempt to escape from your custody and not to bear arms against 
the United States he may go free.” 
“T will give it for him,” answered Sarah promptly. 
' “Nay,” replied the General, “that is scarcely enough. He 


mus is 


“Miss Burton speaks for me, General. Whatever she says, I do. 
I presume that is all?” 

“There is something else to attend to,” said Sarah softly, looking 
at him. 

“ What else ?” 

“The wedding,” she answered, blushing. 

“ Will you still marry me?” 

“T am ready,” she replied. 

“ General Greene,” said Judge Burton, “ you will not allow: re 

“Pardon me, Mr. Justice,” answered the American General, “I 
have agreed to give away the bride. I cannot go back on my own word. 
Cornet Hale,” he said to the young man, who was contemplating 
Sarah with rueful countenance, “ will be the best man. Madam Isabel 
will waive her wifehood for a moment and be the maid of honor. The 
clergyman stands yonder, so there is a wedding-party complete.” 

When the service was over, taking his prisoners, among whom the 
still infuriated Judge was numbered, General Greene withdrew from 
the hall. Baird and Isabel and Sarah and Duane were left alone. 
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“ You can bear me no malice now, Duane,” said Baird, walking over 
to him and extending his hand. 

“ None whatever,” answered Duane, smiling, as he met the other’s 
grasp. “You have—if Madam Baird will permit me—made me the 
happiest of men.”. 

“We are brothers now, then,” answered the American, “if not in 
arms, at least in affection. Come, Isabel,” he said, turning away, “ let 
us leave them together.” 

“ Sarah,” cried Isabel, as she went up the stairs, “ you are a born 
match-maker—you and Sergeant Dade. You have made all of us 
happy,” she added as she disappeared. 

“Are you happy, Sir Francis?” Sarah asked, coming over to him, 
slipping her arm about his neck, and laying her head upon his shoulder, 
“are you happy?” 

“So happy, my own, as I never dreamed or hoped to be!” 

“ Are you perfectly satisfied with me?” 

“ Satisfied, my dearest, is a word which means nothing. I am so 
humbly filled with joy that I cannot express it.” 

“ Even though you are a prisoner ?” 

“TI would rather be your prisoner than have the freedom of the 
rest of the world!” 

“And you do not regret”—it was we old’ mocking voice again— 
“the broad acres 1d 

“T have all the broad acres I want in your heart!” he replied. 


+ 


POVERTY 


\ BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


F four blank walls be mine, and every wind 
| That goes careening through the vasts of sky 
Makes free with my shrunk casement, and my hearth 
Shows but a feeble flame, and the rough floor 
Has but the dust for carpet, am I poor? 
Nay, I am very Croesus! that, and more! 
For no swart Mede can rob me of the dreams 
Wherewith I hang a rapt Madonna there,— 
_ A face Murillo painted,—drape rich folds 
Of gold-shot damask round yon oriel, 
And heap about me rugs of velvet pile 
Deft-wrought upon the looms of Kermanshah! 
Poor! Is he poor who has God’s gift of dreams? 
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N Boston it is said that the winding streets which so perplex 
| strangers were made to follow the cow-paths of more primitive 
days. Wandering through the wide-spread thoroughfares of 
Washington, losing one’s self in a labyrinth of streets and avenues to 
awaken in a circle, one might almost believe that the intricacies of 
these streets and avenues had been laid out upon the circuitous wind- 
ings of an old Indian trail. This theory, however, falls to the ground 
before the many documents which prove that the plan of the city of 
Washington, mysterious as it is beautiful, is the result of a most care- 
fully defined system of streets, avenues, and circles. 

Washington, as it stands to-day, with more than a hundred years 
upon its head, is simply a development of the plan made by the French 
engineer, Major L’Enfant, whose scheme for beautifying the nation’s 
capital has been followed by his successors. 

Even if we may not trace the footprints of the native tribes of the 
forest in the intricate streets of the capital, it is interesting to know 
that the broad plain which General Washington chose for the site of 
the Federal City was once the capital of the powerful Algonquin Na- 
tion. - Here the villages of a number of tribes were built, and near 
Capitol Hill, where the laws are made for the guidance of a great 
nation, the smoke of Indian camp-fires ascended towards the blue 
vault that now arches one of the most beautiful of modern cities. 

General Washington, we are told by Martin, probably knew that the 
ten-mile square had once been the capital of an Indian nation, and 
although this may have appeared to him an interesting coincidence, 
his choice of the site of the new city was guided by considerations more 
practical. Jefferson and Madison were closely associated with Wash- 
ington in this important selection, and numerous letters still preserved 
in the Department of State prove how earnestly and conscientiously 
they all considered this subject. 

“In 1800 we are to go to the Indian place with the long name on 


the Potomac,” wrote the Secretary of the Treasury one hundred years 
7 
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ago. Mr. Wolcott evidently referred to the mouth of the Conococheague, 
in Washington County, Maryland. The President had full power to 
locate the capital anywhere upon the Potomac between the mouth of 
the Conococheague and the Eastern Branch. That he should have 
chosen the V-shaped plateau lying between the Potomac and its chief 
tributary is not only a proof of Washington’s foresight and sagacity, 
but of his thorough acquaintance with the territory. On this broad 
plain he had hunted, fished, and carried the surveyor’s chain in his 
youth, and here he had encamped with General Braddock before the 
ill-fated western expedition. 

The original boundaries of the “ Territory of Columbia,” as defined 
in the official proclamation, included a ten-mile square, starting at 
Jones’s Point, the upper cape of Hunting Creek, in Virginia, the two 
lines beginning at an angle of forty-five degrees, and after running far. 
asunder uniting in a terminal point at the junction of the Potomac and 
the Eastern Branch. 

The choice made by the President and his advisers having been 
abundantly justified by the experience of a hundred years, the story 
of how this choice was finally accepted by Congress may be of some 
interest to-day. Various reasons have been given to explain why Phila- 
delphia was not made the capital, among these the frequent and violent 
epidemics of yellow-fever in the Quaker City. In point of fact, the 
most severe and prolonged outbreaks of fever occurred when Congress 
was in session in Philadelphia, after the whole question of the residence 
had been finally settled, and the bill in favor of the banks of the Poto- 


mac passed. 
» 


According to Mr. Jefferson’s statement in his “ Anas,” the site of 
the capital was not really decided in Congress, but over the Virginia 
statesman’s dinner-table. It may have been to this dinner that Senator 
Maclay referred when he wrote in his New York diary, July 20, 1790, 
as if carefully washing his hands of it, “ There was a dinner this day 
which I had no notice'of and never thought of such a thing.” 

Mr. Jefferson, now Secretary of State, had recently returned from 
abroad. Colonel Hamilton met him in front of the President’s house, 
and as the two walked up and down the street together, Hamilton ex- 
plained to Jefferson the strained relations between the North and 
South. If, he argued, the North accepted the bill for the assumption 
of the domestic debt and secured the residence of the capital for a 
Northern city, Mr. Hamilton clearly saw dangers and difficulties ahead, 
even an early secession of the Southern States, while, on the other hand, 
if the war-debt of twenty millions were not assumed by the General 
Government there was a danger of the Eastern or creditor States se- 
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. ceding from the federation. Plainly a compromise was necessary, in 
the opinion of the wise and far-seeing Hamilton. Mr. Jefferson pleaded 
ignorance of the matter, as he had been abroad. He would, he said, be 
pleased if Colonel Hamilton would dine with him ‘the next day, meet a 
few Virginians, and discuss the question calmly over Madeira and 
punch. Like many other important matters, the site of the capital 
was decided over a glass of wine, and before the guests quitted the 
table the bargain was concluded, and in this case a fair bargain, and 
one that the nation has never had reason to regret, for those who met 
over Mr. Jefferson’s table were actuated by no motives of self-interest 
or greed of gain, but by such only as had in view the good of the 
country. 

Alexander White and Richard Bland Lee bound themselves to vote 
for assumption, while Alexander Hamilton and Robert Morris under- 
took to carry through a bill fixing the seat of Congress in Philadelphia 
for ten years, and after that time permanently upon the banks of the 
Potomac. 

This clause fixing a ten-years residence in Philadelphia was in- 
serted in order to mollify the Pennsylvania Senators, who had had every 
reason to expect the capital to be located in their State. Indeed, a bill 
had passed both houses in September, 1789, locating the capital in a 
ten-mile square of the quaint old village of Germantown. That this 
old German settlement should have been thus distinguished was no 
more remarkable than that Trenton, Harrisburg, Wright’s Ferry, Lan- 
caster, and various other unimportant inland towns should have been 
seriously considered as sites for the capital city. 


> 


The Board of Commissioners appointed to attend to all practical 
details connected with the establishment of the seat of government 
were Governor Thomas Johnson, of Maryland, who had served under 
Washington in the long war, the Honorable Daniel Carroll, who owned 
much of the property included within the limits of the projected city, 
and Dr. David Stuart, of Virginia, who was an old and trusted friend 
of the President. Dr. Stuart was connected with Washington’s family 
by marriage, having become the second husband of pretty Eleanor 
Custis, the widow of Mrs. Washington’s son, John Custis. 

In his diary Washington recorded several meetings with the Com- 
missioners during his brief holiday trips to Mount Vernon. On the 
28th of March, 1791, he wrote that he found the interests of the land- 
holders about Georgetown and those about Carrollsburgh so much at 
variance that they might prove injurious to the best interests of the 
public. After a meeting at his lodgings with the adverse parties, and 
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a dinner with the Commissioners at General Forrest’s, the President 
wrote more cheerfully of the prospect of an adjustment between the 
landholders. 

General Uriah Forrest, the owner of Rosedale, was a friend of Wash- 
ington. The house in which the President dined with General For- 
rest and the Commissioners is still standing upon Georgetown Heights. 
It is occupied by the descendants of General Forrest, who take pleasure 
' in showing the broad piazza where the President and the Commis- 
sioners sat discussing preliminaries, while in imagination they beheld 
the well-wooded and well-watered plain before them transformed into 
the beautiful city of their dreams. 

The principal landowners in the ten-mile square were Daniel Car- 
roll, Samuel Davidson, Notley Young, and David Burns. Thomas 
Beale, Robert Peter, James Lingan, Benjamin Stoddert, and others 
owned land within the limits of the new city. Mr. Carroll owned a 
large patrimonial estate along the Eastern Branch, including the site 
of the Capitol. This property failed to appreciate in value, while the 
land of David Burns near the White House soon became valuable. The 
canny Scotchman may have realized that his property would rise in 
value more rapidly than the more eastern lots. For this reason, or 
because of a certain native tenacity and obstinacy, he gave President 
Washington more trouble than any of the other landholders, and fre- 
quent visits were made by ihe President to the little cottage of Davy 
Burns, which stood for so many years at the foot of Seventeenth Street. 


> 


By the end of February, 1791, Burns and all the other landowners 
had come to terms, and on September 18, 1793, the President took part 
as 2 Mason in the ceremonies of laying the corner-stone of the Capitol. 
This was done amid discharges of artillery, addresses, and prayers. 
The plate, With its offering of corn, wine, and oil, was placed upon the 
corner-stone by the President, while an ox weighing five hundred pounds 
was barbecued and partaken of by the company. 

By the time the corner-stone of the Capitol was laid, Major L’Enfant 
had quarrelled with the Commissioners in general and with Mr. Carroll 
in particular. The latter’s new house on New Jersey Avenue, he had 
pulled down because the situation did not suit him. 

Major L’Enfant was succeeded by Andrew Ellicott, who had been 
his assistant. He closely followed the original design of the French 
engineer, and it is indisputable that to L’Enfant belongs the glory and 
honor of having first outlined upon paper the city of Washington as it 
now stands. The design of L’Enfant is still preserved among impor- 
tant manuscripts in Washington. It was the overbearing Frenchman’s 
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refusal to hand over his plan to the Commissioners, even when requested 
to do so by Washington himself, that finally led to his dismissal. He de- 
clined a handsome sum of money sent him by the Government as compen- 
sation for his services, and refused a building-lot placed at his disposal. 
After executing some designs for public buildings in Philadelphia, he 
retired to Green Hill, near Bladensburg, the seat of his friend, Dudley 
Digges. Here Major L’Enfant spent the last years of his life, and 
here he died and was buried. 

That General Washington’s estimate of L’Enfant’s abilities and 
limitations was a fair one is proved by the fact that when, in 1812, the 
engineer was appointed to superintend the construction of Fort Wash- 
ington, he again quarrelled with his associates and was obliged to relin- 
quish his position. 

» 


Although Washington was a new city, existing chiefly upon paper 
when the Government was removed thither in 1800, it was fortunate 
in being near several old towns. Georgetown and Alexandria were both 
places of some importance in the trade of the Colonies, and both boasted 
a social life of more or less distinction, according to the value placed 
upon education, refinement, and the graces of life. In Alexandria was 
Christ Church, built prior to 1765, and attended by the planters and 
their families from the neighboring countryside, while near by—re- 
ligious and social duties seeming to go hand in hand, as in old England 
—was the famous inn where many noted guests were entertained. 
Alexandria boasted its Dancing Assembly, and here balls were given 
in Colonial and Revolutionary days. The long hall is still shown, now 
divided into several rooms, where Washington and Lafayette entered 
into the gayeties of the hour. 

Georgetown, which was separated from the Federal City by the 
_ picturesque and beautiful Rock Creek that now flows through one of 
the city parks, was the centre of much gayety and genuine Southern 
hospitality. Here stood Union Tavern, a fashionable inn, where 
General Washington so often recorded that he met the Potomac Com- 
pany and afterwards dined. At this old-time hostelry were enter- 
tained such guests from abroad as Louis Philippe, Talleyrand, the 
eccentric French traveller Volney, Lafayette, Jerome Bonaparte, and 
Baron von Humboldt. Of this latter German nobleman Mrs. Madison 
wrote in 1804: “He is the most polite, modest, well-informed, and 
interesting traveller we have ever met, and is much pleased with 
America. I hope one day you will become acquainted with our Baron 
Humboldt. . . . He had with him a train of philosophers who, though 
clever and entertaining, did not compare to the Baron.” 

Mr. Thomas Peter, who married Mrs. Washington’s granddaughter. 
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Martha Custis, was living in one of the few houses in the Federal City 
in the latter years of the century, for General Washington recorded in 
his diary in January, 1798, that he “lodged at Mr. T. Peters.” A few 
years later Mr. Peter built his handsome house, Tudor Place, on George- 
town Heights, which stands to-day seemingly untouched by the hand of 
time. 

The home of Francis Scott Key, author of “The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” was at Georgetown ; here also lived the Fitzgeralds, Alexan- 
ders, Mackalls, Masons, and many other old Virginia families. 

General Mason, in addition to his Georgetown residence, had a 
beautiful home on Analostan Island in the Potomac, and a country- 
seat, “ Clermont,” in Fairfax County, Virginia. Mrs. Benjamin Stod- 
dert, in writing of Mrs. Mason in 1760, said: “She is a charming 
woman—not so much in her face as in her whole deportment—her face 
tho’ quite pretty enough, for she has charming eyes and fine teeth—and 
plays delightfully and sings really sweetly—her face as I before began 
to say is not as pretty as I expected, but she has sufficient reason to be 
satisfied with it. I know I should if I had such a one—her sister I | 
imagine is more a beauty to please the Ladies than Mrs. Mason is, for 
Miss Murray looks all amiability, very pretty too.” 

Mrs. Mason’s sister, Miss Murray, whom Mrs. Stoddert also found 
so charming, afterwards married the Honorable Richard Rush, of Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. J. Harrison Smith, founder, first editor, and proprietor of the 
National Intelligencer, owned a country-seat called “Sydney,” in 
Georgetown. This house, which was the gathering-place for distin- 
guished men from near and far, and the scene of many animated politi- 
cal and legislative discussions, is still standing within the grounds of 
the Catholic University. Georgetown was an early stronghold of Cathol- 
icism in America, and the college founded there by Bishop John Car- 
roll, in 1789, was the first Catholic educational institution of any size 
established in the United States. 

The old town also boasted a young ladies’ school of some promi- 
nence, to which Mrs. Stoddert refers in her family letters. Major 
Benjamin Stoddert was appointed first Secretary of the Navy by John 
Adams, there having been no separate Naval Bureau until his adminis- 
tration. In consequence of his official duties Mr. Stoddert removed 
with his family from his home in Georgetown to Philadelphia in 1798. 
While living in the capital, Mrs. Stoddert wrote many charming letters 
to her family, inserting vivid and spicy descriptions of the gayeties 
that surrounded her, of the fashions and beauties of the day, of birth- 
night balls, levees at Mrs. Adams’s and Lady Liston’s, and of brilliant 
sumptuous entertainments at Mrs. Bingham’s. In one of her letters 
to her niece, Miss Eliza Gantt, of Graden, Maryland, Mrs. Stoddert, 
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after retailing a piece of gossip connected with “an elopement in high 
life,” quotes Mr. Stoddert as saying that “large towns are terrible 
places for young females,” adding, “and I am sure I can find nothing 
in this to make an old female wish to remain in it one moment longer 
than necessity obliges.” 


* 


When the seat of government was removed from Philadelphia to 
Washington the Stodderts were fortunate in being able to go to their 
own home in Georgetown, as Mr. Stoddert had built himself a house at 
the corner of Prospect and Federal Streets. A number of the govern- 
ment officials rented houses or boarded in this old town, which boasted 
about three hundred and fifty houses and a population of three thou- 
sand souls. 

When President Adams arrived at the capital in June, 1800, he 
seems to have lodged in Georgetown, as the White House was not yet 
habitable, nor was it completed the following November, when Con- 
gress first met in the Federal City, as appears from the mingling of 
elegance and discomfort so graphically pictured in Mrs. Adams’s let- 
ters. 

Mr. Abraham Bradley, Assistant Postmaster-General, wrote that 
he had secured a large three-story house for Mr. Habersham, the Post- 
master-General, within a few rods of Blodget’s Hotel. This inn, which 
was doubtless named after Mr. Samuel Blodget, of Philadelphia, who 
had invested largely in Washington lots, was situated midway between 
the Capitol and the White House. It was also spoken of as the Great 
Hotel. Dr. Samuel Busey, who has made careful and accurate re- 
searches into the early life in Washington, locates the house engaged 
by Mr. Bradley for the Postmaster-General near the corner of Ninth 
and E Streets, Northwest. Blodget’s Hotel occupied the site of the 
south wing of the present Post-Office Department. 

Many fanciful tales with regard to the removal of the government 
have been repeated until they have gained credence. One story to the 
effect that the treasure of the United States was brought to Washing- 
ton in one two-horse wagon is readily disproved by the fact that all the 
government effects, including books, papers, and moneys, were con- 
veyed in vessels. Christopher Hines, in giving his recollections of this 
time, says that these vessels landed and discharged their cargoes at 
Lear’s Wharf, and that their contents were then carted away to the War 
and Treasury offices, the only two government buildings erected at that 
time. Mr. Hines says that many of the boxes were marked with the 
name of Joseph Nourse, who was then Register of the Treasury, and 
that as wagons were scarce in Washington one cart was employed to 
remove the contents of the ships. This fact may have given rise to 
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the one-wagon story, as it is not stated how many trips the single cart 
made from the wharf to the government offices. Another statement, 
that “a single packet ship” brought all the government furniture and 
archives to Washington, is also disproved by Mr. Hines’s recollections, 
in which he speaks of several vessels being used in the transfer. It also 
appears from the records of the Treasury Department that the expense 
of the removal amounted to forty thousand dollars, which was a rather 
large sum for a moving that could be accommodated in one wagon or 
ship. 

All the outlay of government officials, incident to a change of resi- 
dence, as well as the expenses of the journey, was defrayed by the Treas- 
ury, as appears from the records of this department, to which bills for 
removal and incidental expenses were presented by Charles Lee, the 
Attorney-General, Samuel Meredith, Treasurer of the United States, 
Benjamin Stoddert, and other officials. One John Little, a clerk in 
the Register’s Office, sent in a bill for moving expenses, which is a tri- 
umph in the art of itemizing. In this bill, after giving various items 
for carriage hire, travelling expenses, and board, Mr. Little states that 
“during the hurry attending a removal many incidental expenses oc- 
curred of which he kept no account,” adding, “ the damage occasioned 
by the removal of my furniture was considerable, which with cooper- 
age, porterage from my house in Philadelphia to the wharf, and other 
necessary expenses not enumerated, would upon a moderate computa- 
tion, amount to $80.00.” 


¥ 


The best descriptions of the condition of the Federal City when 
Congress met there in November, 1800, are to be found in the letters 
and diaries of the time. Congress assembled in a small wing of the 
unfinished Qapitol, and the government officials who could not find ac- 
commodations at Blodget’s Hotel, or in the two rows of new houses 
called the “Six and Seven Buildings,” on Pennsylvania Avenue be- 
tween Nineteenth and Twenty-second Streets, were obliged to find 
lodgings in Georgetown, between which place and the Capitol stretched 
three miles of bad road. A number of houses and several farm-houses 
were scattered over the “ ten-mile square,” and a little hamlet of shan- 
ties occupied Greenleaf’s Point; but Mr. John Cotton Smith says that 
the only really comfortable houses within the city limits were those of 
Daniel Carroll and Notley Young, which were surrounded by gar- 
dens. Mr. Smith, who was a member of Congress from Connecticut, 
says that the Connecticut members lodged with a Mr. Peacock on New 
Jersey Avenue, in company with Senators Chipman and Paine, of 
Vermont, “all in pairs” except Speaker Sedgewick, who was allowed 
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* a room to himself, adding, “to my excellent friend Davenport and my- 
self was allowed a spacious and decently furnished apartment, with 
separate beds, on the lower floor.” 

A little later the Reverend Manasseh Cutler wrote to his daughter 
of being pleasantly “paired” with the Honorable Nathan Read in a 
fine room at Mr. King’s, east of the Capitol. Here they were com- 
fortably situated and most agreeably entertained in the evenings by 
the host’s daughter, Miss Anna, who played for them on “ an excellent 
Forte Piano,” and indulged them in such songs as “ The Way-Worn 
Traveller,” “The Twins of Latma,” or “Selim’s Complaint,” while 
on a Sunday she varied the programme by treating the company to 
“Old Hundred,” “ Denmark,” and “St. Martin’s,” in which General 
Ebenezer Mattson, Mr. Elias Perkins, and the oittet guests joined with 
great spirit. 

Mr. Wolcott wrote to his wife that he had been obliged to take 
lodgings more than half a mile from his office in the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and so situated he finds himself better off than many of his asso- 
ciates. 

With all the inconveniences incident to life in the new capital, it 
is not strange that the Adams administration was not marked by 
much gayety in social life. Mrs. Adams told her daughter that the 
ladies clamored for a drawing-room, which was held on New Year’s 
Day, 1801, in the still unfinished White House. Mrs. Benjamin Stod- 
dert wrote to her niece of dining at the President’s and having a dozen 
or fourteen to dine with her. Although Mrs. Stoddert seems to have 
entertained numerous guests herself, which necessitated constant re- 
course to the pages of Mrs. Glass, she says that there was not half the 
gayety in Georgetown that she had expected to see follow the advent of 
Congress. 


‘Mr. Adams’s four years of office ended in March, 1801, and the 
elderly couple, who had spent only a few months in the White House, 
returned with their Lares and Penates to Braintree, Massachusetts, 
reflecting, and with some justice, perhaps, upon the ingratitude of 
republics. 

During Mr. Jefferson’s administration life in the Executive Man- 
sion was conducted with generous hospitality, but with extreme sim- 
plicity. It was not until the inauguration of Mr. Madison, in 1809, 
that the Graces took up their abode in the White House. Under the 
gentle sway of Mrs. Madison, whose social tact and charm reached the 
dignity of a talent, and during the reign of Mrs. John Quincy Adams, 
who was so cultivated that she drew around her the most brilliant men 
and women of her time, a new era was inaugurated in the social life of 
the capital. 





THE PERSONAL EQUATION 


A STORY OF CORNELL COLLEGE 


By ‘Fames Gardner Sanderson 
- 


FIRST IN THE SERIES OF COLLEGE TALES 


They were the good old times, when Cornell was young and 

boasted but two college buildings and no sidewalks, and when 
the Ten-Thirty Club, the mock programmes, and the two literary 
societies were everything. Cascadilla’s gray walls then sheltered a 
public sanitarium; the first bridge across the lower gorge was barely 
finished, and to finda glass of beer one went, perforce, to the little 
unlicensed shop of the gunsmith, way down on Buffalo Street. Now, 
things are different. There are buildings and sidewalks everywhere, 
and an electric street railroad hums busily up the hills to the campus. 
It is just as well. ; 

But of all the changes scattered along the trail of a rampant higher 
civilization that in Cornell’s inner political life has been the most 
marked. In the seventies the most popular man ran for class office 
against the next in popularity. The friends of both buttonholed voters, 
talked to them for a while, walked up to the polls and voted, and the 
most popular man won. It was exciting and simple. The coming of 
thirty Greek-letter societies, half as many independent clubs, and ten 
times as many co-eds. has complicated matters. 

Moody Was “being run” for Senior Class President. Under the 
existing circumstances one seldom runs for an office at Cornell—he is 
always “being run.” It is quite the same as in the outer world of 
politics. There are cliques, rings, bosses and under bosses, and all the 
rest of it. Personal popularity, although ever half the game, counts 
for no more in the absence of good backing from a hustling combination 
of societies and independents. Even the greenest of freshmen—the 
kind who, in their first terms, approach senior fraternity members with 
the sublimity of “Say, can I join your club?”’—learn this immutable 
condition of things and, if impelled in the least by ambitions, fall to 
making deals among themselves before half the term is over. The 
entire system is an accepted feature of the university life. Votes are 
tradcd, favors stored away, rings organized, broken, reorganized, and 


campaigns planned and provided for months ahead. 
86 


S ™ the seventies—back in the old days—things have changed. 
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Moody was ambitious. He wanted the office as the culminating 
triumph of four years of prominence, and he did not intend that any- 
thing should come between him and his desires. At the meeting held 
the evening before, in Theodore’s, matters had shaped themselves ex- 
ceedingly well. Moody was representative, a foot-ball man, a member 
of a good fraternity, and well liked. Consequently, and because he was 
first on the ground, his election looked certain. Almost every fraternity 
of importance, hoping in the event of his success for goodly Commence- 
ment Week and class honors, had fallen unswervingly behind him; 
almost every influential independent had pledged his support. His 
campaign managers were jubilant. 

There is intense satisfaction in secretly reading the paragraph after 
one’s name in the Cornellian. Moody hoped that to his already long 
list of honors, ending with Varsity Football Team (1) (2) (3) (4), he 
might see added Class President (4). Besides, he expected a girl he 
knew up to his graduation. To gain both these ends he had been forced 
to reluctantly override Torresdale—the one man in college who, out- 
side of his own fraternity, had been his closest friend during three solid 
years. 

This would have been all right had not Torresdale also been ambi- 
tious, and had he not set his heart upon the Chairmanship of the Senior 
Ball Committee. Torresdale understood politics and knew that in the 
event of Moody’s success that honor must of necessity fall where it was 
legitimately due—to Fordyce, of the Delta Sigmas, in exchange for far 
greater influence than he could wield. 

“ Well, Moody,” he had said, “I hate to work against you.” 

“Of course, and I hate to have you,” said Moody regretfully. 
“ Won’t a place on the Class Day Committee do?” 

“No,” replied Torresdale, “I want the Senior Ball.” 

Moody thumbed his lab. reports uneasily. “ You—we don’t want 
to fight,” he said. 

“It’s my only chance, and I want it as badly as you want the Presi- 
dency,” answered Torresdale gloomily. 

Moody hesitated. The thought of the quietly affectionate intimacy 
of the last three years crept longingly in upon his heart. He was 
lacking in the philosophy of which Torresdale believed himself to be 
possessed, and he was fearful of the result of a struggle. For an instant 
only he set his teeth and told himself that there was no more reason 
for his abdication than for Torresdale’s. Then the longing crept back 
again and he turned impulsively. “ You know I would if I could,” 
he said. 

Torresdale caught him by the shoulders, in a way which meant 
many things, and laughed. 

“ Of course I know, old man,” he said; “I’ve run for office myself. 
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You are ‘in the hands of your friends,’ and I’ve got to go against you 
—that’s all. It will all be impersonal, and it can’t make the least differ- 
ence with us. Wewon’t let it. Politics are politics, and we will simply 
eliminate the personal equation.” 


Allerton, of the Theta Psi’s, “ Bug” Fulton, Rho Tau, and Torres- 
dale, Gamma Chi, sat in a room on Heustis Street. Torresdale leaned 
on the table and spoke rapidly, his shock of curly football-hair hanging, 
unheeded, on his forehead. 

“Friendship does not count in politics,’ he said energetically. 
“ Moody can’t give us anything. His appointments will have to go, 
if he is elected, to the men with the biggest backing. I am not in that 
class this year, and I don’t see that either of you chaps are. Out of the 
combined senior classes in your fraternities you can’t give Moody five 
votes. His combination is too well under way to bother over men who 
can promise as little as we can. To run someone else and to fight with 
all the fight there is in us is our only chance.” 

Fulton shifted his feet and smoked on meditatively. He was in the 
habit of cautiousness. There was no craftier politician in college,— 
nor a more honest,—but until he had fully decided he seldom spoke. 
At present he waited for Allerton. 

But Torresdale’s truths were too self-evident to require much dis- 
cussion, and both Allerton and Fulton were ambitious. Moreover, they 
wanted representation for their fraternities. Allerton asked a question 
or two, thought for a moment, and agreed. Then Fulton, without the 
least hesitation, and still wreathed in a cloud of smoke, rose, locked the 
door, and drew up his chair. 

“ Get busy,” he suggested briefly. 

The next morning the minority candidate took the field. 

Now the voting strength of the average graduating class at Cornell 
runs to about two hundred and fifty. There are usually about fifty 
more who, for lack of time or inclination, take no part in the interests 
of their class. These are the men who go to college entirely because 
of the curriculum, and to whom a steam-engine or a psychology lecture 
is everything and class organization nothing. They are made differ- 
ently from other men and are seldom bothered at election time. 

Moody, seemingly invincible, had not judged it worth while to 
attempt to secure this element. This left one assailable spot in his 
armor, and Torresdale struck at it. In the ranks of the independents 
there chanced to be one man, and only one, who was capable, by his 
affiliations and character, of rousing the grinds to action. This man, 
whom few knew except by name, and whose sole prominence in univer- 
sity life was due to his having rowed number two in the ’Varsity boat 
since his freshman year, received Torresdale’s frank proposition, listened 
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to the arguments of the subtle Fulton, brushed aside Allerton’s insidious 
flatteries, and—consented. At the very outset Torresdale had captured 
fifty votes. 

The opposition laughed. Their confidence remained unshaken and 
they considered themselves in a position to laugh. The spectacle of 
Torresdale—Torresdale the aristocrat, the leader of cotillons—-chum- 
ming around the campus with the comparatively uncouth new candidate 
was amusing. ‘Torresdale, craftily on the lookout for such a demon- 
stration, saw it, laughed back, and at once made political capital 
of it. 

“ Look there, Moore,” he said, pointing to a group of civil engineers 
in front of Lincoln Hall. “ Those men are laughing at me because I 
have chosen to consider you the strongest man in the class to run for 
President.” 

Moore shook his huge head doggedly. “I know why you came to 
me, Torresdale,” he said. “I’m no fool. But you have kept good faith 
with me and I am going to do the square thing. Maybe they will laugh 
differently afterwards. I’ve a few friends.” 

“ Make them work then,” said Torresdale with a burst of savage- 
ness. “ Make every one of them hustle as though his life were in it.” 

*T’ll see that they know the other side is laughing at me,” said - 
Moore grimly. 

This was on the third day following the announcement of the new 
nomination. On the evening of the day after, the first meeting of 
Moore’s political leaders was held in the Rho Tau fraternity house. 
To begin with, Torresdale, Allerton, and Fulton, aided by Sterrin, an 
independent, and the representatives of two minor fraternities, met at 
seven o’clock and mapped out the line of aggression. This gathering 
was the ring proper—the brains of Moore’s campaign. At about half- 
past seven the under-lieutenants drifted in, important, and ready with 
an amazing fertility of suggestion. By the exercise of careful diplomacy 
the brains of the campaign were to discover their plan of battle in the 
suggestions of the under-lieutenants. When this is done both rings 
fuse more amicably and work with better results, the brains contented 
in the knowledge of the adoption of their strategies and the outer ring 
secure in the belief that these strategies have emanated from their own 
sagacity. 

Therefore Fulton addressed his first question to Blake, one of the 
later arrivals. 

“ How many men have we pledged ?” 

“ Outside of the fifteen in this room, very few, I should say,” replied 
Blake. “We have been in the field too short a time for many actual 
pledges. I think we can count on getting seventy-five within a week.” 

An independent, sitting stiffly by the door, rose and fell into the 
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attitude he was accustomed to use before the Blaine Debating Society. 
Because he was a power in that institution, and because he wielded an 
influence in Cascadilla, Torresdale had taken particular pains to secure 
him. Broad of features and of feet, short in his coat-sleeves and trou- 
sers, a pair of small, colorless eyes peered with self-importance over his 
iron-bowed spectacles. The meeting shifted in amused anticipation ; 
most of it had knowledge of Coyne’s rhetorical periods. 

* Gentlemen,” he said solemnly, “ we are few against many. We are 
as drops of water worming their slow way against the dykes of Hol- 
land. Yet a drop of water is a powerful thing and, if persevering, 
will eat holes in the strongest dykes. If we haven’t votes pledged now, 
we will pledge them; if we can count on seventy-five within a week, 
we can pledge a hundred and fifty in two weeks. I look upon the can- 
didacy of Myron T. Moore as a step towards justice, and I now — 
you twenty votes in his favor.” 

“Good,” said Torresdale emphatically. “I wish every man here 
could promise as many, and I think your suggestion of pledges is one 
to be most distinctly carried out. Now, as I figure it, Moody ought to 
be counting on about one hundred and ninety votes. We can control, 
among us here, about fifty; Moore promises fifty more, and I think I 
can get forty in Sage. You fellows can see that if we are going to win 
it means work.” . 

“ Divide the class in sections and make a personal canvass,” sug- 
gested a man in a corner. 

“Have each man make a list of the answers of each man he sees,” 
supplemented Blake. 

 T’ll make out the lists—one for each man—to-night,” said Allerton 
promptly. 

Torresdale nodded. Things were going nicely. “Then let each 
man get as many pledges as he possibly can,” he said forcibly. ‘“ Work 
on the campus, in Bobby’s lectures, in the shops, the recitation rooms, 
down at Zincke’s and the Kitchen—everywhere and all the time. Show 
the class that Moody has had his share of honors. Appeal to the justice 
of things and tell them that Moore deserves it. He’s won three races 
for us; it’s about time he was recognized. If you know of any deals 
or grudges against the other side, use them for all there is in it. Don’t 
let up for one second, and remember that if we want to smash Moody’s 
combination and elect Moore it’s got to be fight without let up from now 
until the election is over.” 

The meeting murmured applause and hitched its chairs closer. 
Little by little the inner ring carefully and under cover went on to lay 
out each man’s work. Sterrin was to prepare the pledge-lists; Torres- 
dale agreed to personally supervise the garnering of the co-educational 
vote. In the meantime, and afterwards, Fulton, Blake, and Coyne— 
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the latter’s territory being cautiously restricted—were to agitate Sibley, 
the shops, and the laboratories. Allerton was told off to sound and 
secure, if possible, any of the minor fraternities not bound by pledge to 
Moody. Later an attempt was to be made towards the sowing of dis- 
sension among the larger societies, that there might be discord with its 
many chances in the ranks of opposition. The other men were allotted, 
in groups and singly, to work among the different courses—Arts, 
Science, Philosophy, and the rest. When the meeting adjourned every 
man stepped proudly and determinedly forth, firm in the conviction 
of his indispensability to the party, and ready to work with all the vim 
of success. 

It will be seen that these things are not without system. Within 
a week the stock of Torresdale’s candidate swept almost to par. The 
henchmen of the Moody contingent, though Moody still maintained a 
majority, ceased to laugh. The fight was on in earnest and they awoke 
to the realization. 

And then they made a mistake and overdid things. They plotted 
to win votes by the strength and confidence of their showing, and to 
this end they erred and became cocky. Cockiness is fatal in college 
politics. ‘Therefore when a Moody man, who had talked steadily from 
the bridge to McGraw Hall, ended his exhortation with: “ We are going 
to win anyway. We would like to have you with us, but we are going 
to win anyway,” the man on whom this policy was being tested would 
usually raise his eyebrows or say in reply, “Aw—rats !” 

As a result Moore continued to gain. One by one and day by day 
the list of pledges and the tide of enthusiasm grew. ‘Torresdale’s 
popularity had won thirty-eight votes from Sage; Sterrin’s efforts had 
pledged fourteen; Allerton had swung two more fraternities into line, 
and the personal canvass, with the work done outside the engineering 
courses and around Barnes, the library, and Morrill, showed substantial 
returns. 

Among them was the sudden departure of the good-nature which 
had enabled both parties to laugh as they worked. A deep bitterness 
set in, born of the fierceness of the conflict. Men who had been the 
closest of friends passed each other downtown or on the campus without 
a word of greeting. Disruption occurred in the banqueting clubs, 
unity was demolished, and the senior class of Cornell University became 
divided. As the fight grew warmer and election day nearer this 
most deplorable condition increased. It was at its climax on the day 
that Moody cut Torresdale dead in front of the Law School. Torresdale 
bit his lip, forgot all his philosophy, swore to himself that friendship 
was a poor thing at best and that Moody was a cad. This really began 
things. : 

Yet that night Torresdale sat sadly enough at his window and 
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looked out upon the autumn moonlight. His scheme of possibilities 
had not included a break with Moody, and he had just begun to realize 
what his friendship meant. Viewed in the newer light, the game 
seemed scarcely worth the taper. He was too generous to harbor anger 
at Moody’s action of the afternoon. It had been impulsive and under 
the stress of excitement; but it was, nevertheless, indicative of a 
changed condition of things, and when Torresdale thought of how great 
that change might be, his thoughts grew quiet. A college friendship, 
entered upon in front of the registrar’s office in one’s freshman days, 
and lasting through thick and thin to the year of one’s graduation, is 
not a lightly sentimental affair; it goes deep and is worth more than 
most things. Torresdale thought of their formerly adjacent boards 
in freshman drawing and of their seats on the rear recitation bench 
in the five-hour math. section. He thought of their songs at Mike’s 
and of their inseparability on the Glee Club trips; of the evenings 
before examination weeks and of the days afterwards. They had always 
worked together on everything until now. Moody had always whis- 
tled for him or called “ Yea-a-Torry!” on his way up the campus, 
and they, a little apart from the rest of the “ dinner-pail brigade,” had 
always gone together, at the noon hour, to the banks of the upper gorge 
behind Sibley. They had even arranged to build a steam-engine 
together for their thesis. And now this could not be and it would all 
be ended! For the sake of a pitiful class honor there was to be an 
embittered past and a destroyed future. The class “honor” had not 
seemed pitiful at first—it did now. Moody could never be the same if 
Moore won, and deep in his heart he felt that Moore was to win. And 
he had to help! There was the newer bitterness. He was bound 
by all the ties of loyalty and honor to the party he had organized to 
do his best to win the victory; the question of cost might not now 
enter. 

A square away Moody happened to be tossing in bed and thinking 
many of the same thoughts, but Torresdale did not know it. There- 
fore both men, inextricably meshed in the nets of their own weaving, 
and bound to the battering down of the foundations of an enduring 
friendship, tumbled out of bed the next morning, made nine o’clocks, 
and went, heavy hearted, on with their campaigns. 


The steps of Morrill Hall, the sidewalks, the grass-plots, were 
thronged. Knots of sweatered students—for the fall was growing 
chilly—were bunched here and there, talking in low tones and discussing 
the chances of the candidates. Over by the bulletin-board stood a group 
of apparently undecided voters, buttonholed and listening weakly to two 
stanch partisans of one of the parties. Out in the street bicycles 
flashed to and fro, and now and then a rattletrap cab discharged a 
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belated voter. Over all hung an air of tense suppression. The polls 
were open. 

Torresdale circled through the crowd busily. He was working with 
his conscience and against his will, but he felt that he was eliminating 
the personal equation. It was hard, and the half-formless, recurrent 
thought of ending everything with Moody was striking deeply in. But 
he smiled in the face of the guillotine and worked—worked as though 
he did not care; worked with every ounce there was in. him. 

Twice he passed Moody and each time greeted him heartily. Moody 
smiled but faintly in return, for rage and suspense possessed his soul, 
and there was a chilling, business-like definiteness in the manner in 
which his opponents’ campaign was being ended. 

The factions mingled indiscriminately, and each, with the force 
of words and numbers, wrangled over the still doubtful voter. Now 
and again one or the other, triumphant, seized a convert and edged 
with him towards the polls. Blake, who had organized the unprece- 
dented bicycle corps and cab system, stood in the road checking over 
the lists of pledges and despatching messengers to those who were late. 
To those recalcitrants whom the messengers could not move he sent the 
cabs, for it was necessary that in one way or another the total vote 
should be polled. 

In the basement of Morrill sat the Election Committee. In front 
of them stood a long tin box, with a slit in its cover. As a voter entered 
he gave his name, was looked up in the copies of the registrar’s lists, 
and, if found a bona-fide member of the class and not otherwise de- 
barred, dropped his ballot in through the slit. 

Now, finding a man a legitimate voter and being such are two far 
different matters. Consequently an Election Committee, with which 
rests the rejection or acceptance of any doubtful vote, is a power. In 
this instance the more astute of Moore’s supporters had used judgment 
and a majority of the committee were solid. This advantage is reck- 
oned in polling the strength of a party, if for no other reason than that 
of protection against political chicanery, and Torresdale knew it. 

He knew also that his influence as the leader of the Moore party 
would suffice to accept or reject any vote in doubt. He knew that he 
would be tacitly called upon to decide, if occasion for a decision should 
arise. Ostensibly the committee was the court of last resort; in reality 
the power of honestly or dishonestly determining the victory lay to a 
comparatively large extent within the hollow of his palm. 

He was not thinking, however, of this, as the men, now for his 
candidate, now against him, drifted one after another into the base- 
ment. There was but one thing to do. Every chord of his heart 
held him back and every principle of honor tugged him forward. He 
was not blinded by the contention. He saw the result of victory clearly, 
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and he hoped with all his heart that it would pass him by. But between 
the two he chose the deep sea, and, having so chosen, Moore had no 
more useful supporter. 

As he stood talking to Blake, Fulton and Sterrin came. 

“ Have you heard?” they asked. “ We are estimated to be fifty-one 
behind.” 

“ But Moore and his crowd have not shown up yet.” 

“ They are coming,” assented Blake confidently. “As soon as Coyne 
voted his men I sent him down to hurry Moore up. He said 
There! Who’s that? There they come!” 

Fulton looked intently down Central Avenue, shading his eyes. 

“T believe you are right,” he admitted. 

“Right!” echoed Sterrin. “Just a little. Look at them!” 

Moore was evidently sensible of dramatic effects. He had waited, 
confident of the consternation which the body of men at his back would 
carry. As they straggled on from the library, in a seemingly endless 
line, despair fell like the customary black pall over the hearts of Moody’s 
adherents. 

“Forty-eight!” cried Sterrin exultantly as the last man disap- 
peared in the basement. “Ten more—only ten—and we’ve won. Have 
you any pledges left, Blake?” 

“ Fourteen.” 

“ And the co-eds. ?” 

“They have all voted,” said Torresdale, trying to grin. “ They 
came in a body—early.” 

Blake beckoned to five bicyclists and, running over his lists, gave 
them a few hurried directions. As they pedalled away in a cloud of 
dust, Torresdale whistled to one of the rattletrap cabs and turned to 
Fulton. 

“Bug,” he said sharply, “we have just half an hour before the 
polls close. Get in and find Miller and Hall. Bring them back as 
quick as you can.” 

Then he walked away. There was little else to be done, for almost 
the whole class had voted. And he felt less and less like talking as 
the decisive hour drew near. He crossed the road and sat down alone, 
underneath a tree. Even the straggling in of two more Moody men 
failed to stir him, and it was not until Blake came anxiously again 
to him that he roused himself. 

“ The bicycle corps have rounded up eight,” said Blake. 

“With Miller and Hall that will give you—us—ten,” replied Tor- 
resdale wearily. 

Blake failed to notice his tone. “But if the latest estimate is 
right,” he said nervously, “even ten will give us only a tie. And For- 
dyce is sending men everywhere to find Johnson and H. Lockwood. 


They have not voted yet.” 
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“Tt will be nip and tuck then,” said Torresdale, “ because I happen 
to know that Johnson and Lockwood are due to leave for Geneva in 
fifteen minutes. They have a swing on up there to-night. But where 
are our other four? You had fourteen on your list.” 

“Can’t find them,” said Blake savagely. “They are all Omega 
Chi’s, and you know how far that crowd can be relied on.” 

Torresdale shrugged his shoulders and rose. “I think I’ll go over 
and see how the count really stands,” he said. 

Blake hesitated. The suspense and his intense desire for success 
were casting an increasing shadow over his sense of fairness. 

“If one—only one—vote were cast out for illegality, it—we would 
win,” he faltered. 

Torresdale looked at him grimly. “And if one of ours were cast out 
they would win,” he answered sharply as he went down the steps. 

The Election Committee were idle. The box had been drawn beside 
the table and all preparations had been made for the final count. No 
vote had been cast for ten minutes—since Miller, Hall, and the other 
eight of Moore’s tardy supporters had deposited their ballots—and but 
five more minutes were left before the closing of the polls. The room 
was quiet. On a recitation bench along one of its sides Moody and four 
of his lieutenants conversed guardedly. From the farther of the two 
windows Moore, Sterrin, Fulton, Coyne, and Allerton listened anxiously 
for the chimes of the new hour. Torresdale and Blake joined them in 
silence, but the former could not forbear the question. 

“We are one ahead on the last count,” replied Fulton in a low 
tone. 

Torresdale glanced quickly at Moody. Even as he looked, Moody 
rose uneasily and walked to the door. The men on the bench shuffled 
their feet nervously and watched the entrance. Evidently hope had 
not yet died. Fulton eyed their actions keenly. Suddenly he turned, 
and his eyes mét Allerton’s. . 

“ Where’s Fordyce?” he whispered. 

Allerton whistled softly. The absence, at such a time, of the head 
of the opponent’s party was significant. He looked at his watch. 

“Three minutes,” he announced. 

“Third down and five yards to gain,” said Torresdale in a strained 
voice. The watch ticked on loudly. 

The men on the bench leaned forward, listening and holding their 
breath. From without, Moody gave a sudden, eager call. An instant 
later there came a sound of flying feet, a quick question, a little heart- 
breaking wait, and the proof of Fulton’s convictions strode quickly into 
the room: His face was streaming with perspiration and he was pant- 
ing, but he advanced triumphantly upon the Election Committee. 
Fulton stepped excitedly forward. 
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“Gentlemen,” said Fordyce, “I have here the proxies of D. L. 
Johnson and H. Lockwood, authorizing me to cast their votes for 
William K. Moody.” 

The two groups were on their feet and facing each other like a 
flash. 

“T protest!” cut in Fulton. 

“On what grounds?” snapped Fordyce. 

“ Precedent.” 

“Does the class constitution bar bona-fide proxies ?” 

“They were rejected in last year’s election, at your own protest.” 

Fordyce sneered. “But they won’t be in this year’s,” he said. 
“In the absence of a constitutional provision proxies duly witnessed 
and attested will be accepted.” 

“T believe,” said Blake angrily, “that the Election Committee is 
the judge in these matters.” 

“Tf the Election Committee is honest it can do but one thing,” 
replied Fordyce coolly, tossing the papers on the table. 

The committee unlimbered its judicial mind and examined them 
doubtfully. Torresdale shivered. He knew that the decision was in 
his hands. He knew that everyone else knew it; and on one side hung 
the anger engendered by Fordyce’s arrogance and his unswerving 
loyalty to Moore; on the other swayed the thought of Moody. He 
looked up and caught Moody watching him. Then with an effort he 
thought he shut him from his heart, and, instead, thrust his ideas of 
fairness on the scales. The balance wavered. Deeply as he resented 
Fordyce’s technical dishonesty, he knew that his position was rigat 
and just. Johnson and Lockwood had executed the proxies in good 
faith, they had been for Moody through thick and thin, and, had 
they been able, would have voted personally. In such a case, and in 
the absence of a constitutional prohibitioi, the votes were undoubtedly 
legal. 

He picked up the papers and studied them. They were perfectly 
regular. Then he looked appealingly at the group around him. The 
acceptance of the two votes meant the turning of victory to defeat, and 
he knew, by his own feelings, what defeat, after a battle against such 
overwhelming odds, meant to them. He wavered, and Blake caught 
at his coat-sleeve. 'Torresdale looked at him, and the words he had 
spoken just outside the room floated clearly through his mind. Then 
he stepped forward. 

“T think there is no question about the legality of these votes,” he 
said. 

The committee stared and then recovered itself. 

“Oh, no. I think they are good,”-echoed the man in the middle. 

Blake sprang forward wrathfully. “I———” he began. But what 
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he was to say remained unsaid, for with the second word came the 
first stroke of the bell in the library tower. 
“The polls are closed,” announced the committee. 


_ All but one of the leaders of the defeated party—beaten by the 
official vote of one hundred and forty-eight to one hundred and forty- 
seven—sat gloomily in Mike’s. At a different table the victors held 
high revelry. They were singing, roaring, and at the end of every 
chorus twenty odd steins hit the table with a crash of triumph. 

Allerton looked over at them and swore softly. 

“And if Torresdale had not been the most honest man in college we 
would have won,” he said. . 

The others nodded—sorrowfully, but without an imputation of 
fault to the man who had lost their battle. 

Up on the hill Torresdale looked again upon the autumn midnight. 
He had seen the sudden flash in Moody’s eyes when he had spoken, and 
he knew that he had both lost and won. In the knowledge of that fact 
he laughed—nor came there to shadow his happiness one thought of 
the personal equation. 
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DEVOTION 
BY HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE 
ELOVED, as the Sun doth lend 
To barren deserts grace, 


And on bare rocks a beauty spend 
As on some fairer place ; 


So too doth Love a glory shed 
As exquisitely rare, 

Where no return is ever made 
For his unmeasured care. 
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THE TRANSIENT STARS 


BY DORA READ GOODALE 


Proofs crystal-clear, of wisdom, life, and law: 
. . . Stars brief as day-dreams! Who makes such: must be 
Of boundless skill, of infinite energy. 
Vor. LXVII.—4 


| N the starred snow-wreath million proofs I saw, 





TALKS 
WITH CHINESE WOMEN 
By Lily Howard 
$ 


Part I.: AH QUAI 


H QUAI was a tall, gaunt old woman, so thin that her clothes 
A hung around her as if they were the draperies of a scarecrow. 
The custom of binding the feet results in preventing the devel- 
opment of the muscles forming the calf of the leg; so Chinese women 
have broomsticks for legs, around which their wide trousers flap as 
they stump about like goats. Many of them are round and stout from 
the knees up; and all wish to be fat, as a Chinaman admires that 
style as much as the Turks do. The Chinaman carries his appréciation 
of “ embonpoint” still further, and desires it for himself. I have often 
passed, in my sedan chair, fat men stripped to the waist, sitting like 
' living Buddhas placidly smoking, and proud of the mountainous rolls 
of yellow flesh they presented to the admiration of the public. Poor 
Ah Quai not only had the thin legs which belong to such deformed 
feet,—she was a walking skeleton altogether! Her face was that of a 
mummy, the yellow skin lying in countless wrinkles over her forehead 
and high cheek-bones. Her few hairs could almost have been counted. 
What she retained were still black and carefully drawn back from her 
withered old face into a knot at the back of her head, and in this were 
stuck some imitation jade pins. 

When I first came to China I found the European households were 
generally composed of men, and I inquired where I could find an amah 
(or maid). 

“Why do you have an amah?”’ asked the kind lady to whom I 
went for advice on all subjects, as she had lived many years in China; 
“they are great nuisances in a house. They are nearly always in a 
state of feud with the men-servants, who dread the tales they may carry 
to the “ titi’s” (lady’s) ear. Besides that, the Chinese women are lazy 
things, and unless one has children, and so absolutely needs an amah 
as nurse, I think it better to get in a tailor to do sewing or mending. 
I assure you your household would be much more peaceable.” 

I insisted that it would seem more like home to have a woman in the 


house. 
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“ Well,” she answered, “then perhaps old Ah Quai will suit you. 
She is perfectly honest, and speaks English well; but then she is very 
old, and has small feet, and can only get about with difficulty.” 

A few days after this conversation Ah Quai was installed as my 
amah, and generally sat on a sunny terrace, from which there was a 
beautiful view of the harbor, its encircling blue mountains, and the 
brown, gold, and orange-tinted sails of numberless junks. My old 
Ah Quai, to my surprise, spoke English as well as I did. Generally 
they only speak “pidgin English.” Often I would bring my sewing 
to the terrace where she would be sitting in a bamboo chair, with a 
basket of stockings needing repair on a stool beside her, and encourage 
her to tell me her life-history. Through her I learned a great deal 
about the strange people I daily saw around me, and grew to under- 
stand something of their customs. She told me she had been taken - 
into a missionary’s family when she was five years old, and educated 
with his daughters, who were her playmates. 

It seemed strange to hear this old Chinese woman speak of “America, 
New York, London, France,” for in general they know nothing of the 
outside world, and very little of their own country. 

She had been very happy with her kind missionary friends, and had 
been brought up as a good Methodist. At the age of fourteen, however, 
her mother claimed her in order to arrange a marriage for her. All 
this time her feet “had been neglected,” and allowed to grow to their 
natural size; but now she and her mother determined, even at that 
age, to begin bandaging them, for they knew no man in a respectable 
position would marry a large-footed woman. 

“Did you suffer, Amah?” I asked in horrified tones as I looked 
at her feet, now three inches long. 

“Oh, yes,” she answered quietly; “I thought the pain would kill 
me, and I could neither sleep at night nor enjoy anything during the 
day for months and months; but every day I asked my mother to 
pull the bandages tighter, and would sit in the door-way and watch the 
children playing and other persons coming and going, while I could 
only rock myself to and fro and moan.” 

I induced her to take off her tiny silk and embroidered slipper, 
_to unwrap the bandages they must always wear, and show me her 
hideously distorted foot, with its toes bent back to the heel. Unless 
she had told me so herself, I could never have believed that the shape 
of the foot could have been so altered at the age of fourteen. As a 
rule, the footbinding process is begun much earlier—when a girl is five 
or six years of age. 

“ What is the Chinese word for ‘husband’ ?” I asked her. 

“A Chinese woman never speaks of ‘her husband’ directly, if it 
is possible to avoid doing so,” she told me. “If she is forced to refer 
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to him, she must do so as ‘ my son’s father,’ or ‘ my father-in-law’s son.’ 
It would be thought very indelicate to say ‘my husband.’ ” 

They were very happy together, she told me, but, alas! she had 
three daughters before the wished-for son arrived, so ardently desired 
by every Chinese couple, because only a son and the descendants of 
a son can offer the prayers and perform the necessary ceremonies at 
their tombs when they die, and so insure their happiness in the next 
world. 

“ How about the sons of your daughters?” I asked. “Can’t they 
perform these pious acts ?” 

“Oh, no,” she answered quickly. “When they marry they no 
longer belong to their father’s family—they belong to their husband’s 
family. Soon after my son’s birth my husband died, and I was left 
to support my three girls and my boy. As my feet were small, I could 
only sew. The English missionary ladies who had known me before 
I married and left them kept me supplied with work, otherwise I should 
have been obliged to take my small stool and go from door to door, 
as you see the poor old women do, asking for work, and sitting in the 
‘gun at the door-ways patching and darning. The missionaries had 
taught me to cut out and make clothes for children in proper foreign 
fashion; so, fortunately, I was useful to foreigners, and was better 
paid by them than I would have been by Chinese. But I had to work 
very hard to put rice into five mouths, so one day as I passed the 
convent I thought, ‘why should I not give two of my girls to the 
Catholic sisters—they say they are good to children; and they will 
always have enough to eat?” 

“Why, Amah!” I exclaimed, “I thought you had been brought up — 
a Methodist !” 

“So I was,” she answered quite calmly, “ but when I married a man 
who went tq the Temples I gave all that up and went with him—hesides, 
who knows what is true?” 

“So you did not bring your children up Christians?” 

“No, no, Titi,” she replied. “It is better to do as your neighbors 
do, or else they hate you. It was better for my children to go to 
the Temples, and to keep to all the old Chinese customs.” 

“So you gave two little girls to the nuns! I suppose you go to see 
them often?” 

“Oh, no,” she answered; “I left them at the convent, and I have 
never gone back.” 

“What! not even to ask if they still live?” I exclaimed. 

“No,” she said. “I had given them away.” She went on with her 
darning, quite unconscious of my astonishment at such indifference 
in a mother; and I took good care not to show her how shocked I was, 
for fear of putting an end to her confidences. 
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“Where is your son, and the daughter you kept, Ah Quai?” I 
asked, to induce her to resume her story. 

For the first time I saw a quiver of emotion pass over her wrinkled 
face, and tears stood in her eyes as she said, “ My son was drowned, 
Titi.” 

“Who, then, is the twelve-year-old boy who comes to see you some- 
times? The house-boy told me he was your son when I noticed him 
in the court-yard.” 

“He was bought and given to me, to be my son, by the man who 
married my daughter. He bought him from a sampan-woman who 
had plenty of sons.” And then she added with pride, “ He paid fifty 
dollars for him !” 

Here was a woman educated until the age of fourteen in an English 
family, surrounded by all civilizing influences, separated from her 
Chinese family; and yet so little impression had all these advantages 
made on her, that she was willing to part forever with her own flesh 
and blood,—her own children,—and spend what to her was a large 
sum to buy a stranger’s child! I knew how poor she was, and what 
a struggle it must be for her to support this boy as well as herself. 
This self-denial she underwent in order that when she died the boy 
(as her adopted son) might be able to keep her grave in order, burn 
paper money and paper models of houses, furniture, and clothes, as 
well as incense, there. Truly a most astonishing old woman! She 
seemed genuinely fond of “ my small boy,” as she called him, and com- 
plained that he liked to play too much in the streets, and would not 


learn English from her. 
One day she asked me to help her to get a place “ with some foreign 


gentleman” for him. 
“ He must learn to work, for I am very old,” she said, “ and when 


I die he will have no one to turn to.” 

I spoke of her desire to our small community of Europeans, and 
finally he was taken on trial by a German couple who made him gener- 
ally useful in their house, and taught him to gravely present a salver 
for cards when visitors’ chair coolies knocked on the gate of his mis- 
tress’s court-yard; but he was a great “ gamin,” and loved to get into 
street fights, when he would tear his clothes, which poor Ah Quai pain- 
fully patched together again. Sometimes he would be sent on a mes- 
sage and stay away hours, and then his irascible master would “ cut 
him.” By this I do not mean any bodily injury was done to him. It 
is a phrase used to express a custom among the Europeans living in 
China of withholding their wages if the Chinese servants are careless 
and break or tear things intrusted to their care, or displease their 
employers by not being exact. You constantly hear the threat, “I 
will cut him!” It sounds very ferocious; but often, after the excla- 
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mation, the fault is forgotten, and the cutting process is never put 
in practice. But little Ah Chun’s master was not one of these lenient 
ones, and his wages were reduced by these dockings for truancy to a 
nominal sum. However, Ah Quai was satisfied to have him in a Euro- 
pean house, where he would certainly learn something in spite of his 
happy-go-lucky ways. It was better than leaving him all day long - 
to his own devices in her little thatched hut of mud and bamboo, fo 
which they both returned every night. It was a long walk for her to 
take morning and afternoon on her poor stumps of feet, but she pre- 
ferred it, as she then saw “my small boy,” and they spent the nights 
together. If it rained, I gave her money. to take a “ ’rikisha.” 

On going into my room one morning I was horrified to find Ah 
Quai lying on the floor, a sad heap of blue cotton and weary old bones! 
I found she was suffering with violent cramps, and ran to get her some 
brandy. Then I called the “ house-boy,” or major-domo, to have her 
lifted from the floor to a sofa. To my surprise, he expressed no concern 
for her sufferings, but vehemently insisted that she should be sent 
home at once. I wanted them to rub her, to put hot-water-bags around 
her, but to all my orders and suggestions the “boy” only answered 
“Must go home! More better she go home!” and then talked rapidly 
in Chinese to Ah Quai. I managed to give her the brandy, and in 
a few moments she groaned out a request that she might be sent home. 
I could not fight against them all, so my sedan-chair was brought into 
the room; she was lifted into it, wrapped in a shawl; the coolies 
squatted, then rose with the poles on their shoulders, and Ah Quai was 
carried through the drawing-room into the hall, down the staircase 
leading to the court-yard, and out the great gate, the “boy” walking 
by the side of the chair to see her safely home. As she disappeared 
under the archway of the gate leading to the street, where I had gone 
with the chair to give last recommendations that the coolies should 
step so as‘to give her the least motion, she lifted her head to say 
“ Good-by, Titi! You have been so good to me!” That was the last 
I saw of poor old Ah Quai! 

I found the reason for the “ boy’s” want of sympathy and insistence 
that she should go home was that he thought she was so old she would 
surely die, and he wished to spare us the noise and tiresomeness of a 
Chinese funeral. 

I sent a kind missionary doctor to see her, but she would have 
nothing to say to him, and he could not induce her to take any foreign 
medicine. 

Next day I sent her some things to make her more comfortable by 
the “boy.” When he came back and I asked how she was, he answered 
quite indifferently, “ Have makee die! Plenty worm have come up in 
her mouth—her nose—so fashion have makee die!” 
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I fled from hearing any more dreadful details. Later on we did 
what we could for Ah Chun, who would occasionally come and report 
how he was getting on. One evening the “boy” said, “That small 
boy belong Ah Quai before time wanchee talkee missisee.” 

“ Very well,” I said, “let him come to the door.” A truly forlorn 
creature stood a moment later in the door-way. His poor cotton clothes 
were torn, and he had evidently been in some scuffle, for there were 
red welts on his forehead, tears were streaming down. his cheeks, and 
he was sobbing loudly. 

“What has happened to him, Boy?” I asked, much concerned. 

“ He talkee that German gentleman, he master, come home—he no 
likee he dinner—he beat that small boy, and that cook, and he makee 
so muchee bobbery allo man have run away.” 

I thought to myself, “Ah Chun has been up to some tricks or vaga- 
bondage, and his master has grown impatient and struck him.” I 
told the “boy” to tell him he must go and say he was sorry, and his 
master would take him back. 

“No! no!” said the “ boy,” “he talkee no can. S’pose that largee 
man (the German was a tall, stout person) give he one kick in the 
stomach, all same he have kick that cook, he too muchee fear he 
makee die.” 

And that was .the last of Ah Quai’s ambition that her “small 
boy” should learn to be a “ house-boy.” We moved away shortly after, 
and I have never known the fate of Ah Chun. Possibly he drifted 
back to the boat population he had come from, or is one of the many 
coolies whose only possessions are the blue cotton rags that cover them, 
a belt with a purse hanging from it in front, a wide umbrella-like 
bamboo hat, and a huge bamboo pole from whose ends dangle the bur- 
dens they are hired to carry. 
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WINTER DAWN 


BY ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


RIDGE of dark dismantled trees; below 
A A ruined wall and yellow bands of dawn ; 
Gray-blue the sky, from whence all stars are gone 
Save one, that, like a forgotten candle, burns— 
Left for some soul that nevermore returns 
And finds no track across a waste of snow. 





THE DAY OF 
THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


A STORY 


By Edwin L. Sabin 


$ 


HE President of the United States was about to send to Congress 
T_T a special message outlining his views on the great question that 
had come up. All over the world, wherever a civilized people 
had gathered together into a nation, statesmen, financiers, and com- 
mercial heads were waiting to learn the stand of the Executive. The 
United States was on the point of taking a decisive step—forward, 
some would say; backward, would say others; but decisive, never- 
theless. 

Consequently, throughout the country was suppressed excitement, 
rising to fever heat in the newspaper offices. The message was to be 
transmitted to Congress during the forenoon of this day, and, with 
the reading, would be flashed from coast to coast by the press associa- 
tions,—in full, if possible, for those afternoon papers that received 
complete day report; but a synopsis, anyway. Hardly a paper with 
telegraph service but prepared to get on the streets at the earliest mo- 
ment in its power. Newspaperdom was on the qui vive. The business 
office well knew the pulse of trade would respond instantly, according 
as the message increased or decreased public confidence; editors and 
sub-editors ‘felt the responsibility of delivering to the populace with 
despatch the news announcing another era in national affairs; com- 
positors and operators were impressed with the call upon them for speed 
and accuracy; down in the stereotyping-room bare-armed, bare-chested 
men stood ready to turn out the half circles of metal for which the 
press longed with impetuous jaws, and the newsboys themselves were 
unusually alert and clamored early. 

Even the denizens of the city room—separated from the telegraph 
room by only a door or so, but often in personal interests as far from it 
as the ends of the earth—partook of the pervading atmosphere. For 
the fiat had gone forth from the managing editor, saying “ Boil! boil! 
boil!” and the city editor had worn his blue pencil to a stub. 

This day the telegraph room was supreme, and the telegraph editor 


was in his glory. With the exception of space needed for “ paid 
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matter,” the whole paper was at his disposal should he want it. His 
stuff had right of way over editorial and local. Therefore it was to 
be expected that the telegraph editor would look triumphant and im- 
portant, and the city editor would look glum and foreboding. 

Yet in his little den the telegraph editor of the Times sat discon- 
solate, and gently swore at the President, the President’s message, and 
at himself for being where he was. The afternoon of to-day was the 
one above all others on which he wished to be off early. The Girl was 
coming through on her route home from Chicago, and he had prevailed 
on her to stop in the city between trains. He had planned to go up 
the line a few stations and meet her, and in his last letter he had ar- 
ranged details to this effect. 

By thus escorting her he would gain half an hour or more in her 
company, and would have the bliss of riding with her on the train. 
On the train a man is enabled to exercise brief proprietorship over a 
woman, and if she is a pretty one his privilege makes him the object 
of flattering conjecture by the other passengers in the coach. 

In order to carry out the scheme the telegraph editor would be 
obliged to take the two o’clock train, necessitating leaving the office 
an hour and a half before the last form was closed. He had figured 
that Gerald, from the city room, who had some experience in telegraph 
work, could finish out the day until “ thirty” came in; and Gerald had 
consented to help in this manner. 

But here was the President’s message, actually twenty-four hours 
ahead of the time fixed upon, unofficially, according to rumor from 
Washington. 

Yesterday McVey, managing editor, had ond on hearing of the 
change in date: 

“1’m afraid we'll have to use you to-morrow, Roberts. Gerald can’t 
be trusted to handle this message, you know. —_ you make your 
trip on the next day just as well?” 

The next day—hardly! The telegraph editor was inclined to resent 
the idea. To-morrow, with the Girl in it, and the next day, with Her 
not in it—speaking relatively—were as unlike as sunshine and dark- 
ness. But McVey couldn’t understand, of course, and it would be 
of no avail to attempt to explain the situation to him. The Girl was 
not a news item, and McVey could not appreciate her consequence. 
The only chance she had of winning the esteem of McVey was through 
jumping off the high bridge, or creating a sensation by some other 
method, and letting the Times have it first. 

So the telegraph editor did not cultivate his incipient anger at the 
managing editor’s suggestion regarding the “next day,” but, simply 
saying “All right; I guess I’d better stay,” he turned his attention to 
the President. 


* 
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From after dinner that night until bedtime he debated what kind 
of a man this was—what kind of a man must any President be—who 
would show such poor judgment in selecting a day for a momentous 
undertaking. If the President did not know, he ought, by some occult 
means, to have known. All Christendom must have known that the 
Girl was to be on the train, speeding to a tryst. 

The telegraph editor was twenty-three and in love, and, con- 
sidering that he had not seen Her for a year, and that she lived three 
hundred miles from him, his provocation to vent his displeasure as 
he thought the occasion demanded was pardonable. Clearly McVey 
was not to blame for the ruined hopes; the Girl was not to blame; 
himself was not to blame; it was the President of the United States 
who was to blame. In the solitude of his quarters at the boarding- 
house the telegraph editor could say what he chose, and no witness was 
present to charge him with leze majesty. 

The day of the message had now dawned, and the telegraph editor 
was fitfully conscious that really the afternoon was not to be wholly 
devoid of pleasure. He had the secure anticipation of meeting Her 
at the station, anyway, though deprived of the ride on the train from 
up the road into the city. He was wishing the message would begin 
to come over the wire. At his elbow was the operator, a kindred spirit, 
who was grieved because he must take the message, and “ They’ll send 
it like the devil,” he said. 

It was waxing along towards noon. The telegraph copy had been 
cut and condensed, saving only enough to fill up with and to furnish 
the heads required for the typographical appearance. The city editor 
had slashed and killed, ruefully, rebelliously, had sent his local page 
—the eighth—down early, and had the rest of his stuff well in hand. 
McVey had bustled into the city room to urge the necessity of brevity, 
and into the composing-room to urge celerity and preparedness. Now 
he hovered about Roberts, nevertheless knowing perfectly that the time 
for the reading of the message had not arrived. 

McVey evidently had forgotten entirely that this was the day when 
the telegraph editor had intended taking a jaunt fraught with much 
of moment. The youth was disposed to bristle at such laxness of 
memory and such dearth of sympathy, but he remembered that the 
managing editor was not aware of the circumstances of the case. He 
was brusque, and forty, and had no Girl. 

As the telegraph editor sat at his desk and waited for the message 
he was tracing the movements of the Girl. He saw her at the station 
in Chicago, saw her trip aboard the train, and saw the admiring 
glances of the persons round about her. At this minute she must be 
half way to the junction where he had promised to meet her. She 
would be disappointed. She would receive a bit of yellow paper here 
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telling her how sorry he was, for he had sent a despatch to her to this 
point in part compensation for the break in.their arrangements. 

He wondered if she loved him—gad! how he loved her! If he 
had gone up the road and had ridden down with her he would have 
revealed his passion, and would have settled his fate. On the train, 
close beside her, would have been a fine opportunity. He couldn’t 
intrude his feelings upon her while she was his guest in the city. But 
on the train was a different matter. 

That bungling President’s message! It had cheated him out of 
perhaps heaven itself. He might never have another chance so good — 
as this had seemed. 

“ How are you fixed?” asked McVey for the tenth time. 

“ About everything up,” answered the telegraph editor. 

“That’s right. Hustle the message out when it comes—it’s the 
big thing to-day, you know. We want to beat the News on the street, 
sure. Get someone to bulletin for you, to hold the crowd.” 

Hang McVey! Why couldn’t he stay in his own room, instead of 
pottering around and interrupting a chap when he was day-dreaming ? 

The telegraph instrument ticked sharply and stopped. The operator 
put his cigar in his mouth, and with finger on the sounder clicked back. 

“Chicago says seven thousand words,” he remarked. 

“ When will we get it?” inquired the telegraph editor abstractedly, 
his thoughts a hundred and twenty miles away, where he fancied the 
train, and the Girl, were. 

“She’s coming now,” replied the other, referring to the message. 
The telegraph editor, thinking of quite a different subject, smiled and 
ejaculated,— 

“ Let ’er come.” 

The operator pounded his typewriter industriously. 

“Ts that it?” asked the omnipresent McVey. “Good! Get your 
head up as soon as you can, Roberts. Fire the stuff out a sheet at a 
time. I'll bulletin about this,” and he rushed off to write and paste 
in the window the fact that “the President’s message is now being read 
to Congress.” 

No need to enforce on the mind of the telegraph editor the demand 
for hurry. He was too thorough a newspaper man to do anything 
else but hurry; and, besides, the Girl’s train pulled in at a quarter 
before four o’clock, and the message must be disposed of and the last 
page filed in time to allow him to be at the station to greet her. He 
did not want to slight his work, but the possibility of being even a 
second late made him a desperate man. 

The Girl—he saw her face between every line of the type-written 
copy spun from the wire. When he edited the matter he did so me- 
chanically. His sub-heads were inserted more by intuition than by 
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understanding. When he read the section about Great Britain, he 
was recalling the night he took Her to the Junior Hop; when he punc- 
tuated the troubles with Germany, he had in his mental eye that glorious 
moonlight skate with Her; when he scrutinized the paragraph recom- 
mending retaliation, he was going over the last time he had seen Her; 
and when he indicated with his pencil that the paragraph hinting at 
war should be set in “ black letter,” he was conjuring up a far more 
important crisis—the manner with which She would welcome him at 
the depot. 

All through the building there was now hustle and energy. The 
linotypes were whirring and rattling. The make-up foreman was per- 
spiring in his efforts to have every page possible out of his way. In 
the basement, two stories below, the stereotypers endeavored to send 
up the hot forms as fast as he sent down the cool ones. The wire 
leading into the telegraph room was humming with the code words, 
rushing the operator to his utmost. Roberts, capitalizing here, correct- 
ing there, interlining with sub-heads, responded to the steady onslaught 
of the copy-boy. McVey was in and out, seeing to it that the pressure 
was maintained. Every person was imbued with the single idea of 
“ getting on the street” before the rival papers. 

Only in the city room was gloom. The city editor glowered moodily, 
his best story spoiled—perhaps crowded off the page. “We'll be 
scooped, and then McVey will jump on us for it,” he said sarcastically. 

“Keep ’em going, Roberts,” called McVey. “ What’s this—you 
haven’t the end, have you?” he exclaimed, leaning over the shoulder 
of the operator. 

“No. Wreck item,” responded the man laconically, hammering 
away. 

“On the L., N. and R. One killed,” he volunteered, and he jerked 
the sheet eut and inserted another. “More message coming,” he ex- 
plained. ; 

On the L., N. and R. That was the route over which She was 
approaching. The telegraph editor started in his chair when he heard 
the news. .After a rapid glance through it McVey handed the sheet 
tohim. Heseized it. There were but a few lines about the accident,— 
it was comparatively an unimportant one,—but instantly Her name 
leaped from the text and smote his eyes. They were the only letters 
he distinguished: “ Killed—Edith Pettit, Juxton, Kas.; wounded. i 

“We can’t use that wreck,” cautioned McVey. “ Never mind it,— 
nobody from here in it,—will hardly delay the train, even. Don’t 
amount to much to-day, especially. Rush this message stuff, though. 
They’re ready for more.” 

“ Killed—Edith Pettit. Killed—-Edith Pettit. Killed—Edith 
Pettit.” The words danced before the telegraph editor. He looked 
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with dazed eyes at the sheet. “ Killed—Edith Pettit, Juxton, Kas.” 
—it was no mistake. 

“Copy?” interrogated the boy, extending his inky fingers. 

The telegraph editor tore off the portion of the sheet containing 
message and nodded for it to be taken. He could not speak. 

“ Here’s thirty, thank God!’ said the operator fervently, and he 
stuck on the hook the sheet bearing in capital letters the name of the 
President of the United States, signed at the close of the document pro- 


mulgated by him. 
“ Quite a message, isn’t it?” remarked the operator, scratching a 


match. 

The telegraph editor did not reply. The operator lighted his stub 
of a cigar and puffed contentedly. The copy-boy shambled in and was 
given the sheet. ' 


“ Killed—Edith Pettit.” 
The announcement seemed to be written on the walls, on the floor, 


on his desk, and the telegraph editor arose and looked out of the 
window upon the street. But he saw nothing there. He was gazing 
far, far through years and years into another life when he had met and 
talked with Her. Now 

He stood at the window so stolidly that the operator, offended at 
fancied neglect, put on his coat and left. The court-house clock pealed 
the half hour. Why, the train would be in within a few minutes. It 
was due—no, it wasn’t. That train—Her train—would never come in. 

He had been going to meet Her. In fact, at this moment he might 

have been treading air on his road to the station. He had been count- 
ing on Her smile—on the touch of Her hand. He had decided just 
what he would show Her—they would walk up Walnut Street to the 
monument—the fellows would wonder who that pretty girl with him 
was ; 
“ Mighty good paper to-day, Roberts,” interrupted McVey, and he 
‘heard the managing editor pass through into a room beyond. Below, 
the cries of the newsboys swelled to a clamor as one after another re- 
ceived his bundle and fled into the highways and byways. The tele- 
graph editor turned wearily from the window. He saw a copy of the 
paper lying on his desk. The heads were familiar to him. Could it 
be possible he had written them? Maybe, but oh, so long ago. 

He hesitated, and then slowly closed his desk and locked it. He 
took his overcoat from its hook and donned it. As he did so his hand 
struck a hard substance in a side pocket of the garment. 

It was a box of candy he had bought for Her. 

He pulled his hat down over his eyes, and stumbling blindly through 


the hall descended the stairs. 





ODD CLUBS 
By Lucy Monroe 
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HE social instinct is not strong in the Anglo-Saxon race, but 
T such as it is, it seeks an expression, more or less artificial, in 
clubs. When we grow tired of ourselves and a bit bored, we 
find in such an outlet an encouragement to unnatural brilliancy. It 
is a kind of hot-house from which the poor flowering plant, fostered 
and over-stimulated in «he warm air, issues forth merely to shrivel 
and to fade. But for a moment at least it has been fair, for a moment 
one has been conscious of wisdom and virtue. Yet it is only from the 
conventional clubs that this comfortable feeling is derived,—the man’s 
city club, where he reads his paper in solemn state and fancies that he 
is watching life, the woman’s literary club, where even she, the infalli- 
ble, may express sentimental commonplaces with sonorous and oracular 
vigor. There are other kinds, thrown off at a tangent, which have 
no such claim to the encouragement of the self-satisfied. They offer 
no incentives to virtue, and wisdom is not tolerated by their ironical 
frivolity. Foolishness, indeed, is their one excuse for being. Their 
symbol is the cap and hells, their note extravagant merriment. Here, 
if ever, do we Americans throw off the mask. Through some such 
outlet do we show ourselves to the world for what we are. At other 
places, in other clubs, we stand for a principle or a theory or a dim 
vision of what we would like to be. But in these odd corners we per- 
mit ourselves to be as cranky or as witty or as impossible as we really 
are. And,even if our most disagreeable traits do surely find us out, 
we are at east real, we are honest, we live ourselves out for a time 
frankly. So the queer little conceits, the absurd, fascinating, unrea- 
sonable conglomerations which run off at all sorts of tangents do some 
good after all. They have their own effective little way of developing 
the individuality and of differentiating it from the mass. And for 
us who are so much occupied with the affairs of the world, who are so 
serious and strenuous and eager, it is a good thing now and then to 
give wings to the fancy and freedom to the longing for folly which 
is latent in each one of us. And we develop a surprising talent for it. 


The Bohemian Club of San Francisco is an admirable example of 
this kind of organization, as the late Whitechapel Club of Chicago was 


of the same type pushed to its last extreme. In San Francisco it is not 
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all extravagance; they have built upon a more stable foundation. It 
is even reported that they know how to be extremely serious; but this 
is merely a temporary aberration, for in general foolishness is the order 
of the day. In spite of it, or perhaps because of-it, the Bohemian 
Club is a large and prosperous organization, with a handsome club- 
house, which does not chronicle its eccentricities to an excluded and 
unhappy world. Yet for a supper in the red room after the theatre 
many would willingly sacrifice a place in the loftiest and most Philis- 
tine society. There have been great doings in that room, when the 
spirits ran high and laughter was king of the revels. And the cat 
called Parsons, who is the familiar of all Bohemians far and near, 
has looked down with wide, disdainful eyes upon such antics as the 
most foolish of cats would never dream of. He presided on the night 
when Sir Henry Irving was initiated into the club with mystic cere- 
monies. He watched the banquet, which proceeded with some for- 
mality until the moment when the famous actor was confronted with 
a counterpart of himself as Hamlet, and made to listen to a welcome 
in his own voice and crimsoned with his own gestures. He was fol- 
. lowed by another Henry Irving as Matthias, and another as Louis XI., 
and another as Dr. Primrose, until nine Henry Irvings were assembled 
to haunt the guilty original. And the cat looked on. It was as a 
result of that evening’s hilarity that the brilliant actor sent to each 
member of the club a complimentary ticket for life to the Lyceum 
Theatre. Actors and musicians all over the world value their con- 
nection with the Bohemian Club and help to make it what it is. In 
return the club does its best to call attention to their art by enacting 
the most flagrant parodies, and holding them up whimsically to de- 
rision. But here no one except the obscure is safe from ridicule, and 
in the Bohemian Club the obscure does not exist. 

The great carnivals are at midsummer and Christmas, and the 
former acquires a character all its own from the fact that the club 
betakes itself to the redwoods and camps out for a few days in a body. 
There at midnight in the mighty forest occur the solemn ceremonies 
attending the cremation of Care. There the High Priest and his 
acolytes form their melancholy procession to the sound of chanting, 
and with flaring torches the great funeral pyre is set alight and the 
gigantic body of the tyrant is consumed. It is only after Care is dead 
and turned to ashes that the “ High Jinks” fairly begins; but it moves 
fast when it is well started. The dignity of the redwoods must be much 
disturbed by such flaunting revellers. Mrs. Gertrude Atherton once 
wrote a little book, before she went to London and was discovered by 
Mr. John Lane, in which she picturesquely introduces this gay affront 
to the still forest. But even her audacity pauses after the cremation of 
Care. For the most circumspect Bohemian becomes a child again 
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for this week in the redwoods,—a child inspired with mischief, filled 
with mad pranks, care-free, heart-whole, and redolent of the joy of 
life. Sometimes, by way of interlude, the club gives a serious play, 
with the forest itself for scenery. And always there are diversified 
merry-makings in the picturesque camps which form a kind of Midway 
accompaniment to the great central bonfire. All the bottled-up fool- 
ishness comes out and fizzes, so that when the Bohemian returns to 
town he may be as staid and conventional and stupid as the rest. ‘The 
Christmas Jinks is less elaborate and less overpowering, but it is some- 
times quite as effective in destroying care as the midsummer crema- 
tion. The performance of “The Second Born” by the “Ah Yew On 
Society,” for example, was much less pathetic than its prototype. And 
there was nothing solemn in the famous discussion of “ The Weather” 
by several debaters, “ whose knowledge of the weather is abundant, for 
they have spent their lives in its immediate environment.” The owl 
is the symbol of the club, and its fitting motto—“ Weaving spiders 
come not here”—might pass as the guide to most of these whimsical 
clubs which throw wisdom to the winds. 
e 


The Tavern Club in Boston and the Players’ in New York are built 
on much the same lines as the Bohemian in the-matter of membership, 
—writers, artists, musicians, and actors predominating. The profes- 
sions are represented also, but in the first it is the artist and in the 
second the actor who gives character to the place. There is a fine 
dignity, however, about the Players’ Club, and such frivolity as the 
Bohemians delight in would be frowned down upon by the portrait 
of Edwin Booth. Yet here too care is dead, and you feel some zest 
for the joy of life. Here of a Saturday night you will find the most 
interesting men in New York, the men who have arrived, the men 
who count for something in talk as well as in action. At the Century 
Club there is perhaps less reserve, and at the Lambs’ there is certainly 
more hilarity, but the Players’, new as it is, seems to have more ances- 
try than the others. In its inception it caught something of the 
character of its founder,—his dignity, his reserve, his fine, large view 
of the world, his thoughtfulness, his breadth, even his melancholy. 
This is an undefined impression, which does not preclude a very spon- 
taneous gayety but does interfere with that sense of irresponsibility 
which makes one toss consequences to the winds and forget that there is 
a past or a future. At the Lambs’, which belongs largely to the actors, 
these words are not in the dictionary. There it is ever midnight and 
motley’s the only wear. At the Century Club the revels are less re- 
strained and dignified than the handsome building they enliven. And 
once a year, when the members assemble to watch the Old Year out, 
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they give him a hail and farewell without a conventional note in it; 
and they are careful to surprise his successor into a knowledge of a 
strange old world. This is their great night at the Century, and the 
revels are as ingenious as the wit is phosphorescent. The name of the 
Authors’ Club sounds more bohemian than this, but in reality the or- 
ganization is most staid and respectable. Its Saturday afternoon teas 
for the benefit partly of the women are notable for their serious 
aloofness from the affairs of the world. They stand on another plane, 
they give one a different sensation, they are made of more ethereal 
and less tangible stuff. Yet every once in a while you meet a per- 
sonality, and it gives you pause. He takes you out of the rank and 
file and climbs the hill with you perhaps, so that for a moment you 
have a view of the new and distant lands which are only then visible. 
You meet this kind of character in the Tavern Club in Boston, also, 
and there he is more at ease. He knows his environment better, he feels 
that he may expand without boring his neighbor or contract without 
troubling him, as it may please himself. There is no embarrassment 
here and no effort. Each man has done some work in the world which 
has a recognized value, and he does not need to force himself upon the 
attention of his fellows. The tenderness in the voice of a Tavern 
Club man when he speaks of the place is eloquent of its charm. 

The Little Room in Chicago has a bit of the same character, though 
it is much more simple in plan. Its members are all workers in the 
various arts,—professionals who for the sake of a cup of tea of a Friday 
afternoon abandon their desks and easels and pianos to make holiday. 
In certain picturesque and beautiful studios these weekly reunions 
have flourished with surprising loyalty. There is a very close bond 
between these workers,—a very generous spirit of codperation. And 
the Little Room is partly responsible for this harmony. It differs 
from the other clubs that have been mentioned in admitting women 
to membership, and it has a distinct individuality which is not de- 
rived from this cause alone. It comes largely, perhaps, from the fact 
that there is no effort and no pretension. Whatever charm the club 
has is derived from the people who go to it, whatever color it takes 
comes from their talk. It is a crowd which combines nowhere else 
and yet contains many of the elements for successful union. It does 
not take things very seriously, but you feel that it can if it will, that 
there is depth beneath the foam and substance behind the sparkle. 
But here all opinions are tolerated, and none. Nothing is barred 
except a pose. It is all very simple, but it has a bouquet which is 
grateful to the connoisseur. It is grateful, too, to the members, who 
leave the world behind when they cross the threshold. Here they 
may be as disagreeable as they like, with the comforting knowledge 
that they will meet with tolerance and sympathy. And one may 
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compliment his friend’s latest book or picture, or attack it, with 
the same jaunty unconcern. Occasionally there are outbreaks of wild 
hilarity, as at the Twelfth Night carnival last year, when Apollo 
and the nine Muses, fearfully and wonderfully constructed out of 
masculine material, disported themselves for the benefit of a debonair 
king, his massive consort, and their unruly court. It was a very foolish 
performance, yet diverting, as most foolish things are. But it is not 
often that the Little Room is betrayed into such frivolity. With it or 
without, it does service in the complicated, eager life of Chicago; it 
centralizes a kind of aspiration which is only too easily lost in the 
busy turmoil. Without constitution or officers, without any formal- 
ity whatsoever, it still has a function in strengthening the interest 
of one art in another and in providing a mental friction—a kind of 
laughing irrational commentary, whose vagaries are more stimulating 
than labored criticism. 

The Pegasus of Philadelphia is built along similar lines, but with 
important variations. The number of members is limited to twenty- 
seven, and the meetings are preceded by a substantial dinner, where 
“very good wit flows with the wine.” It is no common set of men 
that surrounds this board ,for they are rigid critics of horsemanship, 
and it takes a great deal of skill “to turn and wind a fiery Pegasus.” 
Moreover, when once a man is admitted his sportsman’s skill is not kept. 
in seclusion. He is compelled to display it at the monthly meetings 
of the club, and he and his seat and his steed undergo the most piquant 
and stinging criticism. Being forewarned and mettlesome, he is 
usually man enough to take it and profit by it; though it comes hard 
to have your poor little poem ruthlessly pulled to pieces and scattered 
to the relentless winds. At the “symposium,” which is the culmina- 
tion of each meeting, the members are put to this test. Poems written 
by themselves and printed anonymously on slips of paper are distributed 
and read ahd criticised. It is a trial by fire, but those which come 
through the ordeal and still retain some measure of self-respect are 
accepted by the club and printed in one of the little books which it 
occasionally issues. In the wildest flights of its imagination, however, 
the Pegasus has not achieved so ingenious an honor as was once divulged 
in a book of Australian stories. The club discovered therein by Mr. 
Dawson had manuscripts submitted to it in much the same way, and 
at rare intervals one was found worthy of the highest honor in the gift 
of the club. When this fortunate event occurred the members assem- 
bled in state, and with tender and solemn rites the manuscript was 
burned in the club brazier. Thus was it enabled to escape the contamina- 
tion of popularity. It is a commendable method, whose merits should 
suggest themselves at once to the Rejected Manuscript Club of Chicago. 
There is a kinship between the two in the recognition of the poverty 
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of success, for any member of the latter who achieves acceptance for 
his manuscript, however unwillingly, is at once requested to resign. 
The Visionists of Boston may have had some such idea in mind also, 
for most of them after they left Harvard took to publishing in self- 
defence. They may have felt that the most effective way of concealing 
a manuscript is to print it. They were but thirteen,—the Visionists,— 
but they were men whose names have since become familiar in the 
world of art and letters. Their kingdom was a queer little room down 
one of those obscure blind alleys which Boston alone can boast of; 
and they were governed by His Superfluous Majesty the Exarch, whose 
one privilege it was to sit on the stove and hold the black cat. Upon 
one side of the room was a case of rare old Bohemian glass, and upon 
the other a collection of decadent literature, while a portrait of King 
Charles the Martyr occupied the place of honor. The ceiling was 
covered with the autographs of guests and the spontaneous expression 
of their enthusiasm in verse of more or less questionable quality. The 
atmosphere was heavy in this corner of Bohemia, but it was like nectar 
to the Visionists and it encouraged their most serious ambitions: as well 
as their most flippant merry jests. 

The Clover Club of Philadelphia has fathered a number of eccentric 
societies, which have adopted its leading feature in the wholesale and 
merciless guying of members. ‘The raillery is taken in good part, per- 
force, and is returned in kind, so that it is fruitful of wit and jollity 
and the best of good spirits. Here and in the Fellowship Club of Chi- 
cago, which is the most flourishing disciple of the Clover, banquets are 
given,—such banquets as never were on land or sea. On these occa- 
sions all the pent-up whimsicality of weeks bubbles forth. Whether 
they have elected to represent a Southern plantation in the banqueting 
room or a Roman feast, the wit is purely American. No man is allowed 
to make his speech uninterrupted. As soon as he takes wing he becomes 
the target for all the naughty sling-shots in the room. Sometimes the 
place fairly bristles with the deftness of the little shafts of wit. And 
if any man is cut by the darts, let him conceal it under penalty of more 
ruthless attacks. It is good-natured guying, of course, but good-nature 
is sometimes the hardest thing in life to endure. For the spectators, 
however, it is all vastly amusing, and it gives even the most halting wit 
an opportunity to shine. It is surprising how much cleverness will 
come out of a plain, every-day American under such cultivation. The 
Clover Club dinners have become famous throughout the land, and those 
of the Fellowship are rapidly acquiring the same renown. The din- 
ners given by the Sunset Club of Chicago had quite a different char- 
acter. Their humor was more unconscious, for it was hidden behind 
an intense and all-pervading seriousness. After the coffee the club 
became a kind of animated newspaper. An important topic of the day 
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had been chosen—as important, that is, as events could possibly shape . 
themselves into for the occasion,—and two eminent speakers began with 
frivolities which were more or less heavy and continued with a serious- 
ness which was more or less frivolous. Then the topic was thrown to 
the house and tossed back and forth until it had no more idea what 
it was intended to be than had the startled and discomfited spectators. 
The Committee on the Universe manages differently. The members 
are few in number, and the talk at their little dinners is general and 
spontaneous. Their name indicates that they are not satisfied with 
“trivial fond records,” but solve large and complicated problems over 
their modest dinner. For them the world contains no mysteries, the 


universe no secrets. 
e 


Chicago is responsible also for the Forty Club, the One Hundred 
and One Club, and the Two Million Club, though why these particular 
figures should have a fascination is not quite clear. The first is more 
or less bohemian, the second tries to be, and the third is frankly and 
grossly material, with no object in life except the diverting one of 
increasing the population of the city to the number indicated by the 
name of the society. And yet there are people who think that clubs 
are not useful. There was another numerical club also, a Thirteen 
Club, which was built to defy the ancient superstition. Its members 
were only admitted in batches of thirteen, warranted not to kill. And 
the club had one practice which made it unique. Each member was 
supplied with a key to its bar, and in default of a barkeeper he would 
mix his own cocktail and drop the money to pay for it in a place made 
for the purpose. It argues well for the honest sobriety of the club 
that nothing was ever lost by this childlike and bland method of pro- 
cedure. In Chicago also there was once a club called the Midway, 
designed purely for social diversion. At one meeting a bit of a play 
was given in which the fakir who so beguilingly advertised the ostrich 
farm fell in love with a fair Javanese. At another meeting there was 
a cake-walk, at another a cotillon, and at a third a Christmas panto- 
mime which taxed the ingenuity of the audience to follow if not of 
the actors to perform. 

But the most whimsical of all clubs, the most desperately foolish, 
the most beguiling and impossible, was the Whitechapel Club, which 
once made Chicago its footstool. It was organized in rather a hap- 
hazard way by a gay band of young reporters, who dined together 
now and then in an obscure chop-house, where they had a way of 
taking forcible possession. Their dinners grew more and more frugal 
as the week progressed, but they made up for it with great splendor 
on pay-day. Then over the beer the spirit of mischief would break 
loose among them, and all sorts of devices were invented to puzzle the 
wise and fool the unwary. Their favorite method was to send tele- 
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grams to any man or organization that happened to be prominent at 
the moment. The question of a signature came up early in the game, 
and it was then that the cognomen of the club was hit upon. Jack 
the Ripper was at that time carrying things with a high hand in the 
Whitechapel district in London, and the absurd idea entered some one 
of these rather addled heads of making him permanent president of 
the club. From that moment until its extinction, Jack the Ripper held 
that honorable position, and the officer in actual command was known 
as the vice-president. Then every pay-day, when the club was flush, 
a stream of telegrams was poured forth,—telegrams of congratulation 
or criticism or rebuke, as the case might be. And the mysterious name 
of the club became familiar long before it had a local habitation. The 
telegrams were always taken seriously, moreover. A solemn protest 
to some Congressman against his vote on the tariff on tin-plate would 
be answered by a serious and long explanation, followed with a bom- 
bardment of Congressional Records. The women’s federations would 
defend their position at great length, and the flattered diplomats whose 
incomprehensible course was elaborately commended would send com- 
placent assurances of their distinguished consideration. Sometimes 
the arguments of the Whitechapel Club would be refuted, scorned, or 
repudiated, but they were always accepted as genuine. 

When the club took a house down a blind alley in the heart of the 
town, it carried its whimsical ideas to the extreme of absurdity. The 
decorations of that house were the most fearful and wonderful that 
the grotesque and morbid ingenuity of man could well devise. The 
members dined off a table which was shaped like a coffin and drank 
from a loving-cup made of a skull. About the rooms were many relics 
of famous crimes and notorious murderers. The skulls of men who 
had been hanged, the ropes which put them out of existence, pieces of 
the bomb with which one of the anarchists killed himself, blood-stained 
garments of the victims of atrocities, relics of the Cripple Creek mas- 
sacre, reminders of every conspicuous crime as it occurred,—these were 
some of the original devices for adorning the rooms. And the schemes 
of entertainment were quite as unusual. The Midway dancers fur- 
nished some of them, and once there was a miniature naval battle which 
taxed even such limitless resources. The fall of Pompeii was the 
theme for another evening, and the story of a missionary and the first 
white child born in captivity for still another. Once there was actually 
a Passion Play, which was enough to startle even Fanny the parrot, 
accustomed as she was to wild vagaries. The place became famous in 
a way, and any man who came to town in quest of a new sensation 
was taken to the Whitechapel Club. The Clover Club once invaded 
Chicago in a body, and the event of the occasion was the visit to these 
journalists. Witty and alert as the Philadelphians were, they were 
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much too slow for Whitechapel. A banquet was given them there, 
but in the midst of it there was a clatter of patrol wagons and the place 
was surprised and raided by the police. With great confusion and in 
spite of emphatic protests from the innocent and disconcerted Quakers, 
they were roughly collared and bundled into the waiting wagons. 
Thereupon the patrols rattled away with their indignant victims, drove 
through many streets, and finally drew up at the Auditorium Hotel, 
where, astonished and chagrined, the men peacefully alighted in the 
midst of a jeering crowd. In the meantime the men of Whitechapel, 
relieved of the dulness from which they had suffered, were making 
merry with many a wild and whirling jest. 

But it was a man from Texas who was responsible for the greatest 
event in the history of Whitechapel. He came from Waco, where he 
had organized a Suicide Club of the most approved pattern, and surely 
nothing could be more felicitous than the idea of a Suicide Club in 
Waco, Texas. Finding the place too small for genius such as his, he 
came to Chicago and was introduced into Whitechapel. The joy was 
evidently too great to be repeated, for he at once put into practice 
the principles of his own club and bequeathed his body to Whitechapel. 
The club rose as one man to this responsibility, and no one who was 
present will forget the impressive picture which grew out of it. The 
body, disguised as vegetables, was shipped down to a place in Indiana 
exactly at the head of the lake. Here, among the great sand-dunes 
on the lonely shore, a massive funeral pyre was constructed and fed 
with barrels of oil and pitch, that its gruesome work might be com- 
plete. In the evening the Whitechapel men came down from Chicago 
and were driven across the dismal swamp to the forbidding, melan- 
choly sand-dunes. The moon was at the full, and as the torch flared 
out and gave life to the great pyre, where the body had been solemnly 
placed, the northern lights flamed up red and brilliant, changing and 
fading and flashing back above the waste of water. There were rites, 
of course, and the crowd sang, “ When thou dost bid a friend farewell,” 
and someone read the end of Socrates’ Apology. But the great things 
were the night and the flames and the sense of space. 

This was the climax of the Whitechapel’s adventurous career, and 
after it the club declined gradually, indulging itself too freely in ex- 
travagant follies, until it was finally dissolved. This way lies destruc- 
tion for the bohemian clubs. Unless they are held in by a firm hand, 
they inevitably go careering over the precipice. It is a case of the 
survival of the fittest, but, nevertheless, one is tempted to applaud even 
the most fleeting of them. For any attack upon the stronghold of our 
strenuous solemnity, any contribution to gayety and laughter and the 
joy of life overthrows a few of our Philistine idols and questions in- 
sistently our conventional platitudes. 





THE TROUBLE AT BEAULIEU 
By A. E. W. Mason 


Author of “‘ The Courtship of Morrice Buckler,’ “‘ Lawrence Clavering,’’ etc. 
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HE railway station at Beaulieu differs from that of any small 
T village in a rural district of England in the number and duties 
of its station-masters. The station-masters at Beaulieu are 
five, and their duty is to work up a proper excitement on the platform 
at the approach of the Rapide. The railway company, however, does its 
best to lighten their labors by providing many electric bells, an exten- 
sive supply of horns, and a large staff of men to blow the horns. The 
station-masters provide the climax, but they get the scene very well 
worked up for them. The bells, for instance, begin to ring about ten 
minutes before the train is due and from twenty-five to thirty minutes 
before the train arrives. The horn-blowing chimes ‘in a little later, 
owing to the strain on the horn-blowers’ lungs. Then the ticket 
inspector snips your ticket in four separate places, and finally, just 
as the smoke appears above the trees a quarter of a mile away, the 
five station-masters rush violently from their office, hurl themselves, 
with shouts of “ En arriére, messieurs et dames!” upon the one or two 
stray passengers dozing patiently on the platform, and hold them pinned 
against the wall whilst the Rapide pants majestically through the 
station at the speed of a moderately fast luggage train on the Chatham 
and Dover. If many Rapides pass while you are waiting, your enthu- 
siasm for the Paris, Lyons et Mediterranée is apt to become perfune- - 
tory. It was the fourth, I remember, which brought trouble to Beau- 
lieu. For as it lurched through the station one of the carriage-doors 
opened and a man stepped calmly on to the platform. A score of 
horror-stricken faces popped out of the carriage-windows; the five 
stood petrified ; everyone stared and no one spoke, while the train puffed 
leisurely away beneath the cactus-trees and palms. The French lan- 
guage has no terms to cope with disrespect for its railway system, and 
so in the deadliest silence the new arrival tottered a few paces forward, 
fell on his knees, tried to wipe his face with his handkerchief and 
missed it, and, getting on to his feet, remarked in hazy tones,— 
“T think this is Beaulieu.” 


Then the storm broke. Shouts of “O le malheureux!” reverber- 
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ated along the platform and clashed inconsistently with others of “O 
quw’il est heureux!” Four of the station-masters rushed at the “ mal- 
heureux,” and the fifth sobbed in agitated tones that he had a son 
employed in the station at Nice, and that when he saw the door opening 
he was sure—oh, he was sure—his son was rushing at all costs to 
embrace his father. Meanwhile the stranger tottered and smiled sleep- 
ily at the gesticulating figure. 

“T think this is Beaulieu,” he remarked again, “and I want to see 
the Marquis of Salisbury.” 

The five only gesticulated and screamed the more. 

“Ne faites pas cela!” suddenly roared the stranger, waving his 
hands before his face. “You make me giddy, ontondez-vous? Ne 
m’onnuyez-pas ou je vous ferai voir qui est quelconque. Maintenong 
ou est le Markiss ?” 

A fellow-countryman, however intoxicated, is still a fellow-country- 
man. By dint of many persuasions and much backsheesh we rescued 
him from the five and carried him across the road.to the hotel. He 
asked the porter, the manager, the manageress, and the head-waiter, 
in terms which were polite if indistinct, to inform the Marquis that 
he would be glad to see him at once, because he was very busy. We 
assured him the Marquis was in the smoking-room. In the smoking- 
room our friend relapsed on to a lounge and incontinently went to 
sleep. After a few minutes of restless slumber, however, he began to 
address the room generally. 

“ My Lord, my name’s ’Arris, and I’ve come on be’alf of the com- 
mercial gentlemen dining last Sunday at Darlington to express our 
extreme dis—disap—disapprobation of your recent policy and to ex’ort 
you to hamend your wicked ways.” 

We gathered round ’Arris and said “ Hear! Hear!” ’Arris bowed 
and tried to place his hand on his heart. It is true that he only touched 
his nose, but he aimed at his heart. 

“ My Lord,” he continued, “ I’ve ’eard you described as a blooming 
Lord, and you are awfully a blooming Lord.” THe shook his head in 
a melancholy reproach, and we said “ Hear! hear!” again. Our cheers 
seemed to disturb his thoughts, for he paused pensively. Then he said 
in quite an insinuating tone,— 

“ My Lord, I should like a gargle.” 

The next thing to a cooling drink in the hotel was a seidlitz-powder, 
so we gave it to him in some Apollinaris and told him it was a brandy 
and soda. ’Arris sipped it with the enjoyment of a connoisseur and 
resumed : 

“ We commercial gentlemen dining at Darlington accordingly drew 
up a plan of campaign against the Turks ;” and as if the mere thought 
of his plan produced an intoxicating effect he rose wildly from the 
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lounge. “-Why did the Scots win Bannockburn? Tell me that, my 
Eord! Why? ’Cos they dug pits and put spiky knobs of iron into 
them, so that the English cavalry fell through and got hurt. My 
Lord, that’s what the Greeks want—pits and spiky knobs of iron. We 
propose then, my Lord, that under cover of night you should send some 
English mappers and shiners,—that is to say, sappers and miners,— 
to dig pits and put spiky knobs of iron into them, so that the Turkish 
cavalry fall through in the morning.” 

Having thus conveyed the opinion of the commercial gentlemen 
dining at Darlington, ’Arris again composed himself to sleep. He 
slept for five minutes; then he sat up again and blinked round the 
room. 

“ Where’s the Marquis?” he asked suspiciously. “ Being deputized, 
I want an answer.” 

Nobody was anxious to undertake the responsibility of providing 
him with one, and there was a moment’s silence. ’Arris carefully 
selected the one man in the room who had taken no part in the pro- 
ceedings and trotted unsteadily across to his corner. This one man, 
however, was old and to all appearances inoffensive, and possibly that 
accounted for ’Arris’s selection. 

“ And who may you be?” 

“ Westerton—Colonel Westerton.” 

“Bre,” said ’Arris, putting a dirty forefinger upon the second 
button of the Colonel’s waistcoat, “ you’ve been getting at me. Where’s 
the Marquis?” 

The Colonel was known throughout the hotel for his exceptional 
politeness, and he answered with complete suavity : 

“The Marquis of Salisbury’s villa, La Bastide, is some little dis- 
tance from the hotel up the hill-side. But—will you excuse me ?—you 
are dribbling,” and very delicately he removed ’Arris’s handkerchief 
from ’Arris’s breastpocket and wiped ’Arris’s mouth. “At the same 
time we have all been very pleased to hear your plan of campaign.” 
The chair next to the Colonel’s happened to be vacant. *Arris sank into 
it aggressively. 

“ Carlyle, sir,” he said, “ made a remark.” 

“He made a good many,” replied the Colonel affably. 

“But one in particular,” said ’Arris. “‘The English nation is 
composed of mostly fools.’ It’s what I call a very pertinent remark,” 
and he couched the suggestion in a polite inquiry. 

“It’s what I call a very impertinent one,” replied the Colonel. 

*Arris was not at a loss in the matter of repartee. 

_ ©Yow’re dead, sir,” he observed,— dead—dead—dead—dead as 
anything in this world’s history.” 

“ Really ?” asked the Colonel, flushing a little. 
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“ You’re old, you see,” continued ’Arris. “ Your ’air’s gone, your 
brain’s gone. You’re dead—dead—dead—dead as anything in this 
world’s history. I can’t think,’—and ’Arris scratched his head re- 
flectively,—“ I can’t think ’ow it is they’ve forgotten to bury you.” 

The Colonel flushed a deeper red and took up the Times. ’Arris 
watched him read through a leading article. Then he sighed. “It’s 
a fine thing, this life,” he observed generally. Even philosophy did 
not attract the Colonel. ’*Arris edged his chair nearer. “ You can’t 
tell me any one thing I don’t know,” he remarked in a wheedling 
tone. 

“T should under no circumstances make any effort to,” answered the 
Colonel. 

*Arris ran his chair against the Colonel’s and laughed—a low, self- 
satisfied laugh. 4 

“You can’t tell me any one thing I haven’t dreamed of in this 
world’s history,” and he laid a triumphant finger on the Colonel’s 
knee. 

Colonel Westerton quietly removed the finger. 

“Yes, one thing. Clean finger-nails, I fancy.” 

*Arris rose from his chair with unsteady majesty and stood more 
or less upright. 

“ You will remember,” he said, “ that I ’ave not insulted you.” 

. The Colonel turned over a page of the Times and puffed out his 
cheeks. 

“There are a great deal too many of your sort about,” he said 
rather weakly. “All mouth, don’t you know.” 

“ There aren’t many of you,” replied ’Arris. “’Cos why? I'll tell 
you,”—and he laughed and swayed confidentially over the Colonel,— 
“?eos they’re all buried.” 

*Arris seemed contented with this rejoinder, and began to make 
little tripping runs about the room. Wherever there was an ornament 
or a pot of flowers he fell against and broke it. He put his shoulder 
through one of the window-panes and got his feet mixed up in the 
waste-paper basket. At times he stopped and sighed heavily, “It’s a 
fine thing, this life.” At times he looked at the Colonel and muttered 
gloomily, “‘ Dead—dead—dead—dead as anything in this world’s his- 
tory.” And at last he broke into song. He sang “ Now we sha’n’t be 
long” several’ times. Then he sang it with variations, and at each 
variation he sang it more impressively, as follows, “ Now we sha’n’t be 
—can’t be—mustn’t be—daren’t be—won’t be long.” 

The Colonel put down the Times and carefully buttoned his coat 
across his chest. 

“To find the villa La Bastide,” he began very ceremoniously, “ you 
must turn to the right outside the hotel gates, keep up the road, take 
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the second to the left and the first to the right. I should go at once 
if I were you, for if you make any more noise here I shall beat you.” 

Arris shook his head mournfully at the Colonel. 

“T shall ’ave to ’ave you in Comic Cuts next week, I see,” he said 
reproachfully, and the Colonel boiled over. He leapt on ’Arris. If 
you have ever hunted moose up Canadian rivers and seen the bull 
come crashing out of the brushwood at your Indian’s call, you will 
know how the Colonel leapt at ’Arris. He sprang at him with his 
fists beating the air. Two chairs and a table went down with ’Arris, 
and ’Arris’s spats flourished convulsively from the débris. The contest 
was sharp but decisive. For a moment or two the room was thick 
with whirling arms and legs. The Colonel’s bald head flashed rosily, 
now above, now under, and then he rose with ’Arris’s limp collar in one 
hand and ’Arris, equally limp, in the other. 

He bumped ’Arris through the ey; and every time he bumped 
him he got angrier. 

“ You shall go to La Bastide,” he cried, “and, by George! I’ll kick 
you all the way.” 

The prayers of the waiters, the reproaches of the manageress, were 
all lost on the Colonel. It seemed as though the concentrated passion 
of years had broken loose suddenly within him: He cuffed ’Arris down 
the passage into the hall. Unfortunately for ’Arris, there was an iron 
stove in the hall with a loose iron cover which rattled at the slightest 
provocation. The bumping of ’Arris set it rattling. It attracted 
the Colonel’s attention. With a shout which was nothing short of 
fiendish he dragged ’Arris over to the stove. He took his head between 
his two hands and hammered it on the iron cover. He hammered the 
back of his head first, and as he hammered he shouted, “ Dead—dead 
—dead—dead as anything in this world’s history.” Then he turned 
*Arris’s head round. “ Now for Comic Cuts,” he yelled, and he beat 
’Arris’s forehead on the cover. 

When he got tired of that he flung ’Arris down the steps on to the 
gravel. ’Arris got feebly on to his feet and shambled along the drive. 
The Colonel crouched and watched him. Imagine a bald-headed, 
hoary cat watching a mouse! Then he took the steps at a flying leap 
and pounded after ’Arris. *Arris gave a scream and ran. The Colonel 
was five yards behind him as he disappeared through the gates. We 
followed into the road. But for ’Arris and the Colonel; it was a very 
soothing, pleasant afternoon. There was not even enough wind to stir 
the trees; seawards the Mediterranean stretched without a ripple, lan- 
guid and smooth as a solid floor, and no wisp of a cloud in the sky 
made the sunlight flicker. One had the impression of a Sunday after- 
noon at home in the country—so long, that is, as one closed one’s ears 
and did not look up the road to La Bastide. Up that road stumbled 
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*Arris, and behind him danced and spluttered the Colonel in the after- 
noon sunlight. If ’Arris lurched, the Colonel buffeted him on the 
side to which he lurched, in order to preserve his balance for him, 
and all the time the Colonel shouted and all the time the Colonel kicked. 
He shouted, “ Now we shan’t be—can’t be—mustn’t be—daren’t be— 
won’t be long” in a voice which rose from a shout to a diabolical yell. 
At each variation he planted a well-directed kick, and with each. rise 
of his voice the kick was harder. He made a paper-chase along the 
road with scraps of ’Arris’s clothes. Once or twice ’Arris fell, and then 
the Colonel knelt on his legs and beat him with his fists in the small 
of his back until he struggled up again. It was weary work for ’Arris. 
He got slower and slower as he neared the top of the road; he clung 
to the wall at the side, dragged himself along it, and at last a flying 
kick from the Colonel sent him swirling round the corner. The Colonel 
wiped his forehead and plunged after him. 

We did not see the Colonel again until dinner-time. He seemed 
thoroughly ashamed of himself, but could not remember that he had 
ever seen or spoken to anyone of the name of ’Arris. ’Arris himself 
we never saw again. Whether he reached La Bastide we never found 
out. Not one of the five station-masters could even tell us anything 
of his departure. He left no trace behind him except certain fragments 
of clothing and a torn linen collar. He simply faded from Beaulieu 
like a dream. 


s 


HOW 
THE HORSE TRAVELLED 
By Elliott Flower 


* 


E owned a race-horse. It was the first one he ever had owned, 

H and he had come into possession of this one more or less by 

accident, having taken it for a bad debt. Still, so long as he 

had it, he thought he might as well race it, and he put it in the hands of 
a trainer. He didn’t know much about race-horses himself. 

Of course, he was proud of his acquisition and talked about it at the 

club. He picked up various horsy and sporting terms, which enabled 

him to pose as a man of some experience in racing, but down in his 
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heart he realized that he didn’t know anything at all about the subject. 
The trainer was attending to all the details, and he was simply paying 
the bills. However, he had hopes that the horse would be heard from 
in some of the tests of speed. 

Then one day he received word that his horse would arrive, with 
several others that the trainer had in charge, on a certain road for a 
certain race meeting. Instantly he was all importance. He seemed to 
increase materially in stature and dignity. 

“T must get hold of a good stable-boy,” he said, “ and have him on 
hand to take charge of the horse. Of course, the trainer will have men 
with him, but I don’t like to trust everything to them. I must have 
someone to look after my horse exclusively. It is too valuable an animal 
to be herded with the bunch.” 

He said this at the club, but he didn’t say anything at the club about 
what happened afterwards. That information reached the members 
from an entirely different source. 

He secured a boy and told him on what road the horse was coming 
and when it was due to arrive. Then he became nervous. Maybe the 
boy wouldn’t be there after ail, for he knew that the race-track was the 
haunt of all sorts of tricky people. It might be just as well for him 
to be there himself; he’d like to see how the horse was looking, any- 
way. 

So he was on hand in person. He looked for the boy and couldn’t 
find him. He waited awhile, and still no boy appeared. 

“ The little imp of Satan was just going to take my money without 
earning it,” he muttered to himself, “but I’ll teach him he can’t 
fool me.” 

However, by way of precaution, he got hold of another boy and sent 
him in search of the first, and the other boy was wise in his day and 
generation. The circumstances were explained to him, a description 
of the missing youth given him, and then he knew where to look. But 
he didn’t say anything; he was too anxious to earn the half-dollar 
promised him. He merely hunted up the stable-boy and brought him 
back with him. Of course, there was trouble immediately.” 

“ You little black scoundrel!” cried the horse-owner, “ why weren’t 
you here on time? Here I’ve been waiting an hour, expecting that 
horse to arrive any minute, and not a sign of you could I find.” 

“ Fo’ de Lawd, Mistah Jones,” answered the boy, opening his eyes 
very wide and showing the whites, “ how ’d yo’ s’pose I knowed yo’ wuz 
*spectin’ dat dah hoss on a pahlah cah? I’se been waitin’ in de yahds 
fo’ ’im.” 

No; the horse-owner never said anything about it at the club; it 
was from someone else that the story of how he went to the passenger 
depot to meet his horse was learned. But it is a true story. 





SARAH BERNHARDT 
IN HER ’TEENS 


By Albert Schinz 
$ 


URING the days of the Commune, in 1871, the public records 
1) in several arrondissements of Paris were burned, to be recon- 
structed under a later régime on simple verbal declarations, 
often absolutely fanciful. The birth of Sarah Bernhardt was registered 
in a book destroyed with many others by the flames of the Commune, 
so that she can exercise the woman’s privilege of making herself of any 
age she pleases, without contradiction from an ungallant document. 
The opinion of chroniclers, however, is that Sarah was born in the 
month of October, 1844, in a house of the Rue de l’Ecole de Médecine, 
in the Latin Quarter. Her mother, Mademoiselle Julie Bernhardt, 
born herself in Berlin, was a Jewess of rare beauty. She had gone with 
her parents to Amsterdam, but the home life seemed so dull to her 
that, at the age of fifteen, she left the house one day and never came 
back. She had even persuaded her sister Rose to go with her. They 
went to Paris. Rose was very skilful as a modiste, and so they decided 
to open a little shop in the Latin Quarter. 

This, then, was the birthplace of the great actress. In the existing 
record she is down under the name of Rosine Bernhardt, daughter of 
Julie Bernhardt. Her father insisted upon her being baptized in the 
nearest church. Some have tried to infer from this fact that Madame 
Bernhardt is not a Jewess. I am afraid, if we choose to consider the 
question from the religious stand-point, that she would not be much of 
a Christian either; if we look at it from the natural or physiological 
stand-point, I do not think that the water of baptism has had great 
influence towards purifying her blood. She is, thus, what the Germans 
so properly call a “Water-Jewess.” Well, at all events, her very 
Christian father, after having had his child baptized and so stamped 
for holiness, thought that his duties about her were over, and was never 
heard of again. 

The mother could not take care of little Sarah, and put her out to 
nurse. When she came back, she was brought up in a rather unorthodox 
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fashion in the little shop of the Rue de l’Ecole de Médecine. She 
seemed to enjoy, above everything, adorning herself with old artificial 
flowers, rags, and bows of ribbons, the spoils of the millinery establish- 
ment. The students of the University, passing daily before the door, 
found much amusement in watching the ugly little creature in her 
fantastic attire. 

At seven years of age she was sent to the Convent of Grand-Champ, 
at Versailles. There she met Sophie Croizette, her rival-to-be at the 
Comédie Francaise. Sophie, with as proud and ambitious a spirit as 
Sarah, had the equipment of strength, beauty, and a superb complexion, 
while Sarah was meagre, yellow, and of an aspect singularly unprepos- 
sessing. From the very first instant, as if by a sort of intuition, they 
took a tremendous dislike to each other. Two parties were soon formed 
in the school, with Sophie and Sarah as their leaders, and not infre- 
quently the peaceful convent yard was transformed into a battle-field 
of Homeric violence. Sarah was the more audacious of the two, but 
was generally crushed by her physically stronger rival. The Sisters 
were at their wits’ end; all punishments proved unavailing, and no 
means could be found to conciliate the two implacable pupils. 

One day the fight had been unusually fierce, and the result an awful 
drubbing of poor Sarah. Contrary to everybody’s expectation, however, 
she did not say a word, but went to her class apparently perfectly calm, 
with only a certain flash in her eyes that did not announce altogether 
good things to come. But she did her work quietly. Nothing more 
happened that day, nor the next, nor for several others. Words of 
mockery, even from Sophie, seemed to be indifferent to her, at least 
they received no answer whatever. Finally the Sisters themselves 
came to the conclusion that some kind of conversion had taken place 
in the mind of the once intractable girl. But no, nothing of this 
sort had occurred. 

It was about the tenth day after the memorable struggle. The chap- 
lain of the convent was gravely explaining before his class some chapter 
of the Catechism,—it may have been the one commending forgiveness 
of offenses,—when suddenly Sarah arose, strode over three or four 
benches, reached the seat of her enemy, both her hands extended like 
two claws, her fingers armed with nails that had not been cut since 
the last encounter: two ferocious strokes, and the handsome face of 
Sophi¢ was covered with blood and in the most unenviable shape. 
Mademoiselle Croizette, to-day Madame Stern, still shows on her cheek 
the indelible mark of the passionate character of the great Madame 
Bernhardt. 

As to the pious Abbé, he was so deeply shocked by this outburst of 
hatred within his flock of young lambs, that he positively refused to 
continue to teach the Holy Word if a girl who might be taken for a 
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relative of the Devil himself were allowed to stay any longer in the 
convent. 

Thus Sarah had to go back to the Latin Quarter, where no oppor- 
tunity was offered her of preparing for Heaven. 

A few years after, the hour came when they had to think seriously 
of what was to become of the girl. A family meeting took place. A 
good-natured but somewhat grave godfather came down from Le Havre 
to attend the great discussion and preside over it. He told Sarah in 
the most dignified fashion : 

“My dear child, the time has come for you to prepare seriously for 
earning your own living. You have hardly any chance to find a hus- 
band, for you have not a cent for your dowry 

“Not acent! It is you who ought to be ashamed of that!” was the 
prompt and vigorous reply of the girl, who in so saying made the sign 
of the horns at the amazed and scandalized gentleman. 

Her mother made haste to put her hand on the mouth of the child 
in order to prevent any further explosion of this juvenile eloquence. 
In the meanwhile a friend of the house, a young and handsome woman, 
had come forward and said: 

“ Let me have her. I will take charge of her.” 

“A nice offer indeed!” exclaimed an aunt of mature age. “And 
you have never even taken the trouble of looking at the girl. But she 
is hideous !” 

The word had hardly passed her lips, when Sarah, red with anger, 
a terrifying expression in her eyes, and with clenched fists, furiously 
jumped at her. 

“ Hideous, I! I, hideous!” she howled, violently tearing away the 
comb that held her bushy hair, of the shade of autumn foliage, 
“hideous! with eyes like mine, and hair like mine! Do you know, old 
crone, that I shall have conquered the world the day you are a withered 
and bald-headed monkey? and it won’t take long!” 

They looked at each other in stupefaction; the thin, shrivelled, 
odd-looking girl, for a moment, in this fit of passion, appeared as if 
transformed by some supernatural power. And then her mother, clap- 
ping her hands, exclaimed : 

“T have it; we will make an actress of her. Isn’t she, as a matter 
of fact, acting a play all day long? That is just what we want for 
her.” 


Not very long after this scene Sarah entered the “ Conservatoire” 
in Paris. It was in 1859; she was about fifteen years of age. It was 
fully ten years, however, before her triumphs began. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 
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A group of handsome volumes these,—well printed, illus- 

Eight Successful trated by well-known artists, and furnished forth with 

Novels covers attractively designed, in all ways worthy the Lip- 
pincott Press, whence they are issued. 

“Marr’d in Making,” by Baroness von Hutten (author of “ Miss Car- 
michael’s Conscience’), is the tale of a woman who was born essentially un- 
‘truthful; but untruthful always artistically and never maliciously. But 
though posing to the public always, she was to herself mercilessly frank; 
and through all her life, even as an Italian duchess, she recognized the sham 
of her existence. Baroness Von Hutten’s work in this novel is a distinct 
advance over her former book, clever as that was, for the logical delineation 
of such a character as Beth’s is far more difficult than is even such a brilliant 
etching as Miss Carmichael. 

“ Fate the Fiddler,” a novel of the Australian bush, is essentially a man’s 
book, as Australia is a man’s country. As a recent criticism says, it “ comes 
out of the heart of the bush, is broad with the sweep of those wide prairies, 
is saturated with the clear air of those clear skies. The story has been lived; 
it sinks too straightway to the heart not to have been a place of existence.” 
Upon a thousand square miles of untouched Australian territory two Britons 
started a stock-farm; their struggles with the inexorable natural and com- 
mercial conditions form the foundation for the story. This is in itself of no 
mean interest, as depicting the beginning and fruition of thousands of ‘such 
enterprises in the island continent; but the chief charm is found in the mag- 
nificent virility that breathes from the book, a virility that evidently derives 
its inspiration from a personal response to the call of Mother Earth to her 
children. 

Turning from the primitive conditions of the Australian bush, we find 
in “Madame Bohemia,” by Francis Neilson, the exact antipodes,—a tale of 
the Bohemia of New York. Mr. Neilson knows his subject well, and has the 
happy knack of putting it on paper. The book is eminently dramatic in form, 
and is being dramatized for the American and English stage,—a line with 
which the author’s long experience in matters theatrical on both sides of the 
water has made him entirely familiar. 

“‘ Boy,” by Marie Corelli, is truly the apotheosis of that author’s art. The 
story, a study in heredity, is both convincing in plot and treatment and 
healthy in tendency; that human nature should admit of such examples is 
an unfortunate commentary upon our civilization. Much of the book is of 
the character that rendered “Jane” such a delight to its readers. 

Mr. John Finnemore journeys to a field practically untouched in modern 
fiction in taking Wales of the time of Cromwell as the setting for his main 
scenes. His characters are Puritans and exiled Cavaliers, with a band of 
Welsh,—“ the Red Men of the Dusk,” from whom the book takes its name. 
The tale moves briskly along in surroundings new to most readers. 

“The Sign of the Seven Sins,” by William Le Queux, takes its rise in 
the Palace of Delight at Monte Carlo,—“ that Casino wherein is centred all 
the human vices—painted tastefully in white and gold—The Sign of the Seven 
Sins.” The plot of Mr. Le Queux’s latest novel includes a mysterious murder 
and two happily terminated love affairs, elaborated with intricacy and interest. 

Aside from its mere interest as a tale, “That Mainwaring Affair,” by 
A. Maynard Barbour, has the peculiar attraction that always appertains to 
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a good piece of craftmanship, a family mystery of the very first class, in- 
volving a contest over a will, a case of mistaken identity, and other com- 
plications. The book is a distinct relief from the mass of loosely constructed, 
badly written, and impossible tales that are all classed as “ detective stories,” 
without regard to absolute or relative excellence. 

The daughter of “ Billy Ray,” one of General King’s favorite characters, 
figures as the heroine of “ Ray’s Daughter,” the latest novel from the pen 
of that popular author. The main interest centres in the love affair between 
the heroine and a gallant officer of volunteers, and General King used his recent 
campaigning experience in the Philippines in the scene of his tale. 

“Barbara,” by Mrs. Alexander, which is the current number of Lippin- 
cott’s series of Select Novels, also deserves mention as a clean, enjoyable tale, 
—though that goes without saying in considering Mrs. Alexander’s works, 
among which the present volume ranks high. In paper and cloth bindings. 


> 


: The science of the study of documents reaches its climax 
Bibliotics. By Per- in this enlarged and rearranged third edition of Dr. 
sifor Frazer. Illus-  ,, 9 i ‘ 
seeing Frazer’s work, which has long been recognized as the 
standard by both lawyers and laymen in the United 
States, France, and Belgium. Bertillon, the inventor of the famous anthropo- 
metric system that bears his name, goes so far as to say that “the only 
scientific work on the subject is by Frazer of the United States,——Examina- 
tion of Documents.” To specify particular excellences in a work of such 
importance is an ungrateful task; the various original methods of research | 
contributed to this science by Dr. Frazer are of especial interest, however; 
among them are his method for determining the sequence in crossed lines by 
oblique illumination, the qualitative and quantitative discrimination between 
inks, the discovery of the peculiarities which every writer unconsciously im- 
presses on the down strokes with ink and pencil, the application of com- 
posite photography to establish an ideal standard of geriuine writing, the 
method of separating the component elements on guided handwriting, etc. 
Interesting as well as instructive, Dr. Frazer’s book may be recommended 
to laymen as well as to lawyers. From the Lippincott Press. 


a 


: * A Treatise on Appendicitis,” by George Ryerson Fowler, 

Important Medical M.D., appears in its second edition, revised by the re- 

Works. writing of the entire book and the recasting of several 

chapters, and enlarged by the addition of two new chap- 

ters. The book in its present form brings the subject of inflammatory lesions 

of the vermiform appendix up to the present state of knowledge. The author 

has systematized in one of the new chapters the available knowledge of lesions 

likely to be mistaken for appendicitis, in such a manner as to assist the practi- 

tioner to arrive at a conclusion as to the nature of the disease as early as 
possible, so that operative interference may be promptly instituted. 

The nature and scope of “A Clinical Treatise on Fractures,” by William 
Barton Hopkins, M.D., are indicated in the title. The matter here presented 
is a report of unpublished clinical lectures delivered by the author at the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, so revised and elaborated as to eliminate the elements 
of incompleteness of clinical delivery and lack of method incident to utilizing 
clinical material. The book is illustrated by skiagraphs taken at the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital, and by representations of specimens of fractured bone in the 
Miitter Museum of the College of Physicians and the Museum of the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital. Both works are published by J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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